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The Long Tomorrow 


Answer to a questioner 


Father Pierre glided tirelessly 
along the dusty road, his broad mo- 
bile shoulders moving in rhythm 
with his stride. His hair was 
bleached to the color of ripening 
wheat, and his skin was deeply 
bronzed by the sun. Clear reflective 
eyes, eyes the color of the blue gen- 
tians that he passed, rested upon the 
vast prairie that stretched far to the 
southward, unbroken save by the 
buildings of the two farms some 
distance ahead. To his left about 
half a mile away small tenacious 
pines huddled together like the out- 
posts of a military camp. Beyond 
them was more grass and then more 
and higher trees, more grass again, 
until as if assured of its security, the 
forest began in earnest. 

“An incredible and _ beautiful 
country,” he murmured to the little 
yellow dog which trotted patiently 
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beside him. “A productive and un- 
spoiled land.” He removed his wide 
brimmed straw hat, holding it in 
his hand as he paused to watch the 
sun sink in colorful glory. For a 
moment his mind reverted to his 
years in Switzerland; he heard the 
alpenhorn resounding through the 
valley proclaiming the vesper hour. 
The children, who had been 
watching him emerge from a dot on 
the horizon to become the figure of 
a man, were lined beside the road. 
“Hello,” he greeted them, and a 
light danced in his eyes at the sight 
of such natural and yet absurd curi- 
osity. “Hello, there, all of you.” 
Their eyes deserted his to rest on 
the dog at his side, and Toby, in 
turn, gazed from one to another, his 
ear raised, a drop of moisture drip- 
ping at intervals from the tip of his 
red tongue. He stopped for a word 
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with them, answering their ques- 
tions about Toby before he turned 
toward the deeply rutted driveway. 

“Go back,” Vince called to the 
wide-eyed little horde, “Ronnie and 
I are going to walk a piece with 
Father.” 

“I'd like to ask you something, 
Father Pierre. May I?” Ronhild 
asked. 

“Assuredly, child. Anything you 
like.” 

She had been walking a little to 
one side, and from time to time her 
eyes had swept over him, from the 
top of his sun-bleached hair to the 
soles of his worn brown sandals. 

“Father Pierre ... do you... 
do you really worship idols?” 

He heard the awed catch in her 
breath, as if she were asking about 
some strange unhappy practice such 
as cannibalism, and for a moment 
his face was grave, but he was 
neither hurt nor astonished. Long 
before he had learned to take all 
manner of misinformation within 
his daily stride. 

A faint mist was spreading upon 
the heavy grasses at the side of the 
road, and cobwebs floated lazily in 


the afterglow of the sun. From the | 


pines some distance away the screams 
of wrangling blackbirds settling for 
the night broke into the evening 
quietude. He looked into the little 
girl’s face and chose his words slow- 
ly and carefully. 
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“An idol-worshipper? Yes, Ron- 
hild, I guess so. . . if the entire 
human race worships idols. I sup- 
pose .. . the good people must refer 
to the images of the Saviour and of 
His Blessed Mother . . .” 

He raised his head to look over 
the billowing grasses, grasses blue- 
green now, from slim mystical 
shadows. 

“But let us think back. Remem- 
ber when you ran out of the house 
in the morning after the winter 
snows had melted? Your eyes found 
green shoots of grass emerging from 
the soil, red knobby buds on the oak 
trees, and a fresh blueness in the 
sky. You heard a robin sing, and 
smelled a fragrance in the air that 
had not been there the day before. 
You wanted suddenly to touch the 
earth, to lie on it, perhaps, and 
something inside of you shouted, 
‘Spring is here.’ Spring? How did 
you know? You do not pluck a 
blade of new grass and call that 
spring, nor do you listen to the 
bird’s song and call that spring, nor 
is it the living sky, nor the fragrant 
earth, nor the first tight bud on the 
young tree. No, child, you know 
that spring is not so small a thing 
as any of these. Yet looking at them 
and hearing them, seeing them and 
feeling them, you sense the miracle. 
There is a spring. You will never 
see it, but it exists and there are 
things to tell you so.” 
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He was scarcely aware of the two 
pairs of shining eyes, waiting for his 
words with yearning breathlessness. 

“Thus will it be with my little 
church. A building is merely a work 
of man, even though we call that 
building a church. If you simply 
enter a building, what is there to 
remind you of God? You enter my 
church and in the statues of the 
Saviour, you are reminded that there 
is a God and that He became man. 
You look at the crucifix and you re- 
member that He died for men. 
There are pictures also. You see the 
Blessed Mother and the infant Jesus. 
There is nothing you may touch or 
hear or see in that church that you 
would call God. Something in your 
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soul rises up to tell you so, and in 
that knowledge you bow reverently 
and your heart is humble. 

“If you can love a blade of grass 
because it brings to you the miracle 
of spring, then you may love a 
statue that brings to your soul the 
miracle of Divine Love . . . but the 
grass is not spring, nor is the statue 
God ... and your soul will tell you 
so. Your soul was not made to wor- 
ship the work of any man’s hands, 
child, and only man can make an 
idol. What God creates has life.” 

“Oh,” said Ronnie, and there 
were tears shining on the long 
lashes. “Oh, Father Pierre, I think 
that’s beautiful.” 





In Hurried Secrecy 


This is how Catholics assist at Mass in that land of liberty, Republican 
Spain. From time to time a few of the faithful meet together in some safe 
place and sit around a table, upon which some pieces of bread and glasses 
of wine have been placed. These people talk to each other loudly about 
anything or nothing. Militia may enter at any moment; if they do, they 
will only see a few peaceful citizens entertaining each other in friendly 
fashion. But at a given moment—silence! One of the men, wearing, like 
the others, a rough colored shirt and a leather belt, rises and makes the 
Sign of the Cross. He is a priest and, taking a small book from his pocket, 
he reads the Mass, beginning at the Offertory. The words of Consecration 
are recited over the bread and wine, and at the Communion the assembled 
faithful drain their glasses and eat some of the bread. What remains of 
the Sacred Species are then distributed among them and taken to friends 


in various parts of the city. 
La Dépeche (France) quoted by The Tablet (London) (2 April °38). 









Religion in Russia 


By MICHAEL MLEKUZ 


Condensed from Pax* 


Previous to the first Russian Rev- 
olution in 1905, Russia was general- 
ly regarded as definitely religious. 
Slavophiles went so far as to speak 
of a “Holy Russia,” and its people 
were known as “the people of God,” 
“Christ-bearers.” This nation was 
supposed to be destined to bring to 
the “decadent and rotten West” 
Christ and with Him salvation and 
“new life.” So writes the lay theo- 
logian Chomjakoff; and even the 
great Dostoievsky himself was im- 
mersed in these ideas, and we find 
them ringing clear through his 
monumental works. 

Outwardly the religious senti- 
ments of the Russians were demon- 
strated in the many magnificent 
churches and their splendid services. 
Russia, until a short time ago, was 
immensely rich in churches and 
chapels in city and country. Above 
all was this true in Moscow, with 
its “forty times forty” (“sorok soro- 
kow”) churches. Oriental services 
always had a peculiar charm; they 
were solemn and pregnant with 
deep awe and devotion. 

The vital spontaneous expression 
of religious experience of the Rus- 
sian people reached heights which 
left the West dumbfounded in the 






Easter still happens 


celebration of the Holy Easter Night 
and the Resurrection of Christ. The 
manifold inner life of the Oriental 
Church found its focus here; and 
the rays of Easter splendor spread 
out through the year. The Easter 
Alleluia never ceased — neither in 
Lent nor in funeral services. Easter 
was so much the center of the East- 
ern liturgy that Tyciak called the 
Eastern Church “the Church of the 
Resurrection.” When on the Holy 
Easter Night the bells rang from the 
Kreml, then the heart of no Russian 
could remain cold or untouched; 
and then the spirit was expressed 
feelingly in the liturgical kiss and 
the greeting: “Christos Vosskress— 
Christ is risen!” 

Another expression of Eastern pie- 
ty was the Russian monasticism, with 
its purely contemplative mysticism. 
The old Russia is unimaginable 
without the many monasteries, and 
the many hundreds of thousands of 
people who year after year were seen 
on the way to one of the many holy 
places of pilgrimage—a picturesque 
illustration of Russian piety. Some 
hold that these pilgrimages were 
even the most important and essen- 
tial parts of it. This wandering was 
no journey for pleasure, but an ar- 
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duous task. But pilgrimages of this 
sort once flourished in the Western 
Church, and were ended only by 
Humanism and Protestantism. In 
Russia they lasted until the very 
end. 

But what is the status of religion 
and religious life in Soviet Russia 
today? That is a question the an- 
swer to which is very difficult to 
find. It must be pointed out that it 
is practically impossible to get a 
relatively complete picture that 


would correspond to the reality and 
would stand sober criticism. Russia 
is so vast a country that many parts 
of it are very remote. In addition, 
the 20 years of seclusion make it 


impossible to get an accurate de- 
scription of present-day Russia; espe- 
cially since the visitor is guided—an 
indispensable necessity—by a Soviet 
Tourist Guide. 

As the Soviets seized power to- 
ward the end of the year 1917, they 
hastened to proclaim the separation 
of Church and State. In the begin- 
ning this hatred was directed against 
the Orthodox State Church, which 
was so closely connected with the 
regime which had been overthrown. 
The various sects, however, and the 
Roman Catholics, for some time en- 
joyed a certain freedom in their re- 
ligious belief, being regarded as 
comrades who had suffered equally 
with themselves under the old re- 
gime. But the civil war and the 


great famine of 1921 gave the Soviets 
their long-sought opportunity to 
wage war against all religion and 
its adherents. Under the pretext of 
alleviating the want caused by the 
famine, the churches, mosques and 
synagogues were robbed of their 
treasures and their holy vessels. 
Thousands of priests, monks, and 
nuns were seized in these years and 
incarcerated into camps, if they were 
not stood against a wall and shot. 
The Russian soil drank much mar- 
tyrs’ blood. 

But these cruel persecutions were 
not the worst. The peak of the war 
against religion was reached later 
when the well-organized Commu- 
nist party started its Godless move- 
ment. The churches and monasteries 
were destroyed in observance of the 
words of Marx: “Religion is the 
opiate of the people.” For Marxian 
socialism is essentially materialistic: 
it must deny all supernature, every- 
thing other-worldly. It is basically 
atheistic, and therefore, Marxism 
must be an enemy of religion. Marx- 
ism became a religion in itself in 
Soviet Russia. It knows only one 
reality, one absolute: a producing 
and self-satisfying society. 

In the year 1929 the open war 
against religion was sanctioned by 
state legislation. The right of anti- 
religious propaganda was recognized 
and there was no mention of reli- 
gious liberty, only of “freedom of 
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manifestation of religious senti- 
ment.” At the same time all reli- 
gious influencing of youth was for- 
bidden. A man with religious senti- 
ments was suspected as an enemy 
of the state; he often lost his job 
and his ration card. To adhere to 
religion was to be condemned to 
starvation. Religion was often deep- 
ly rooted; but for this obstacle laws 
were ever quick at hand. 


The thousands of churches in old 
Russia could be divided into three 
classes. First, the relatively few ar- 
tistic cathedrals of the old cities or 
the ancient wooden churches of the 
North which, if they were not de- 
stroyed, were turned into museums 
—as the churches of the Kreml and 
the Cathedral of St. Basil in Mos- 
cow. These remain as exhibits for 
tourists. 

In the second group belongs the 
greater part of the churches and 
mosques, which have been turned 
into theaters, movie houses, clubs 
and stables. To the third group be- 
longs the very small number of 
churches which remain in the side 


streets and to which tourist buses 
painstakingly take their routes to 
show that there is no persecution in 
Russia. Moscow may have about 30 
or 80 of these. 

The Godless movement in Soviet 
Russia has been scared several times 
when the religious feeling has been 
loud and large groups have demon- 
strated their religious interests. 

There are still priests of the 
Roman Catholic as well as Orthodox 
Churches who, in workers’ disguise, 
traverse the country alleviating suf- 
fering and bringing spiritual food 
to the many Russians who are still 
by nature God-seekers. Would it be 
a sign of the end of the world—that 
the great “democracy” of Russia 
would make contracts with other 
democracies, and exchange as many 
missionaries to be let into Russia, as 
free and democratic governments 
allow Russia to send “emissaries” 
into their countries today? It is an 
Easter dream—but was the Russian 
people’s faith not the faith of the 
Resurrection? 


OL CLS ALP VL Op 


“All one hears today on the subject of liberty,” writes Salazar, “or 
of Parliament, or democracy, or about the rights of the people and the 
brotherhood of man—all that has been standardized to such an extent that 
we shall soon be able to buy speeches ready-made to suit all occasions, as 


we can already buy love-letters.” 


From The Portugal of Salazar by Michael Derrick. (Sands: London, 1938). 





Mohammedans call him holy 


Pere Laurent 
By GAULT MacGOWAN 


Condensed from the New York Sun* 


Just across the Mediterranean 
from Spanish soil, where butchered 
clergy made a Spanish fiesta, demo- 
cratic France has elevated a simple 
priest to the rank of Public Hero 
No. 1. He is known as Pere Laurent 
—Father Laurent —of the brown 
habit. 

Midway between the Atlas Moun- 
tains, where wild Berbers roam, and 
the Moorish city of Meknes, I met 
him; a short, bearded man with a 
friendly smile beneath a battered 
white sun-helmet that fits him like 
a halo. When he looks at you he 
seems to see through you, but he 
sees only the white within you. The 
fire in his eyes scorches out the 
stains of the past and the dross of 
the present. Those who see him 
every day believe they live with a 
saint. 

To and fro he travels to serve his 
Roman Catholic flock, in the plains 
by flivver, on mule-back in the 
mountains. 

Hard-boiled legionnaires tell tales 
about him over their wine; officers 
and their wives discuss him in their 
abutments on the edge of the desert; 
mountain tribesmen talk about him 
in the kasbahs. 

The legionnaires tell how, when 


they arrive at the loneliest outposts, 
Pere Laurent will be along to say 
Mass on Sundays. They relate how, 
when there is no other place for 
him, he will put up his little port- 
able altar in the canteen and hold 
the sacred service where a little 
while before soldier oaths and sol- 
dier stories filled the air. 

Pere Laurent has medals, too; not 
only the miraculous ones that men 
say have saved their lives when he 
blessed them, but those that have 
been given him: the Legion of Hon- 
or, the Medaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre. Rewards for tend- 
ing the wounded under fire; for 
succor to the dying when hell blazed 
in the Riff and the Atlas. He was 
wounded several times himself be- 
fore revolting tribesmen learned who 
he was. 

In the Officers’ Club in the oasis 
of Kasba Tadla, there was a ladies’ 
night when I was there, an evening 
arranged by the garrison to celebrate 
a tennis tournament between the 
women in the cities and those of the 
outposts of Morocco. 

Mme. Cuny, wife of the com- 
mandant of the second battalion of 
the second regiment of the Foreign 
Legion, and Mme. Cailleux, wife of 
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the Adjutant-Major, were discussing 
his housekeeping arrangements. 
Somehow it did not seem inquisi- 
tive. Everyone discusses everyone 
else’s housekeeping when you live 
in an oasis. 

“He lives like a hermit,” said 
Mme. Cuny. 

“He makes his own bed,” said 
Mme. Cailleux. 

“He does his own cooking,” said 
someone else. 

“And I often see him returning 
from market with a black bag full 
of groceries in one hand and the 
other on the head of some poor 
Arab child that has asked him for 
his blessing,” volunteered someone 
else. “Even the Moslems think his 
touch will bring them luck.” 

“He is welcome everywhere,” said 
Mme. Bertrand who wears the deco- 
ration of “Officier du Nicham Iftik- 
har” on State occasions and is re- 
garded as an authority on Moroccan 
affairs. 

The native mountaineers would 
not think of harming Father Lau- 
rent today. In the Riff war, when 
he moved about among the wound- 
ed under fire, the word went ’round 


among the fierce warriors of Abdul . 


Krim. 

“Don’t shoot him,” they whis- 
pered one to another. “He is a 
French holy man, El] Murabit, the 
marabout.” 

Thus he earned a Moslem title, 


June 


Father Laurent, the French mara- 
bout. 

How old he is, nobody knows. 
Probably his beard makes him look 
older than he is. For 25 years, ever 
since the French undertook the pro- 
tection and pacification of Morocco, 
he has served the legionnaires. And 
a legionnaire does only 15 years’ 
service before he retires on pension. 
Most of them do only five years. 
Pere Laurent was there when they 
first came as raw recruits; he was 
still there when they left as veterans. 

My guess is that he is 60 years 
old. But I had not the courage to 
ask him the ordinary reportorial 
question. He just gripped my hand 
and looked at me. In 20 years of 
meeting celebrities, no man before 
has made tears well to my eyes. 
Maybe that is because I have never 
spoken to a saint before. Can I re- 
member what he said? I cannot. 
But I know all that matters about 
him; and he knows all that matters 
about me. 

I have met other frontier priests. 
Father John of the Cross, the Car- 
melite, who built a church in the 
Mesopotamia desert out of debris 
left over from the World War and 
made choristers of homeless Arme- 
nian waifs; the famous White 
Fathers of West Africa, whose ex- 
ample has been known to make even 
the sturdiest Protestant waver; and 
Father De Ruyter who used to say 
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Mass up in the Himalayas. Such 
men have a special vocation. They 
are not missionaries, as we think of 
them when the plate goes around 
at collection time back in the cities 
at home. They are not trying to 
convert the heathen by preaching at 
them; they are doing it by setting an 
example to them. These men have 
their followings. But none of them, 
I have yet met, has been voted by 
unanimous consent a saint. Natives 
did not whisper, “Ssh! There’s the 
marabout.” 

What does fate hold in store for 
him? He has risked death in every 
campaign that the French have 
fought for the pacification of Mo- 
rocco. The first battle was the Taza 
campaign in 1913-1914. The last 
was on the Ifni frontier in 1934, 
some 300 miles south of Marakesh. 
The year before, in 1933, 11 officers 
were killed in operations against the 
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Berbers. But now fighting is done, 
the country is pacified, and tourists 
may go everywhere in safety. Mo- 
hammedans, Christians and Jews 
respect each other. 

But there is one creed that re- 
spects no faith, recognizes no bound- 
aries of mutual toleration and co- 
operation, despises and dishonors 
the men of mercy and religion. In 
this creed today, death lurks for 
monks and priests and for the ruina- 
tion for their missions. It is preached 
sub rosa in Africa. 

But not even the red hand of 
Communism can destroy the simple 
faith of Father Laurent in the ulti- 
mate destiny of mankind. 

Serenely he stands silhouetted 
against the African scene with arms 
outstretched in blessing. “Jn Hoe 
Signo Vinces,” said Constantine. 
Father Laurent does not doubt it. 


-+4HRe+- 


Needs 


We do not need more national development, we need more spiritual 
development. We do not need more intellectual power, we need more 
spiritual power. We do not need more knowledge, we need more character. 
We do not need more law, we need more religion. We do not need more 
of the things that are seen, we need more of the things that are unseen. 





Calvin Coolidge. 





Tribute to a Woman 


By AUSTIN J. APP 


For one not fickle 


Condensed from The Missionary Catechist* 


Pedro Huizar was an impover- 
ished young don of Old Granada. 
Friars had brought him up in their 
school to become a master of chisel 
and stone. Afterwards he had gone 
into the world, and there he had 
met Rosa, and the moonlight and 
roses of life surged through them 
and all about them. 

But Pedro was poor. Besides, a 
young Spanish gentleman does not 
ask a gentle-born maid to share his 
poverty. 

Love, however, finds a way. He 
hurried to his old teacher, now a 
Superior General, and said, “Father, 
your monasteries in Europe are 
famous for their beauty. You are 
now building Missions all over New 
Spain. Could you not employ a 
former pupil of yours to execute in 
the Missions of that distant land 
some of the art you taught him 
here?” 

The good Father complied, told 
him of a ship sailing to Mexico, but 
warned him that Missions are strug- 
gling outposts from which one more 
probably returns old than wealthy. 

Confidently, however, and enthu- 
siastically Pedro hurried to break 
the news to the disconsolate Rosa. 


“Oh, Pedro,” she cried, “I fear 
you just want to leave me.” 

“Beloved,” he pleaded, “in a few 
years I will return to take you with 
me.” 

She sobbed that she would wait 
for him always. And so they said, 
“Adios!” and parted. 

After weeks on the wind-torn 
Atlantic, Pedro reached Mexico. 
The good Mission Fathers were not 
sure how they could use an artist 
layman. But the Venerable Margil 
de Jesus, who was energetically rais- 
ing Missions all over Texas, heard 
of him. He eagerly took up Pedro 
and sent him to the Mission San 
José near San Antonio. 

The first few years Pedro’s artistic 
hands had to waste themselves on 
mere rocks and mortar. At last, 
however, the rugged walls of the 
Mission Church stood finished. One 
day Padre Miguel came to him and 
said, “Pedro, God’s temple should 
be as beautiful as it is massive and 
strong. You have long begged me 
to use the chisel instead of the 
trowel. Now you may. Combine 
your heart and genius and make 
Mission San José our Blessed Moth- 
er’s most beautiful home in New 
Spain.” 


*Victory-Noll, Huntington, Ind. Apr., 1938. 
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That day Pedro cast his eye on 
the broad south wall below the 
tower and began the famous rose 
window. 

The Padre had spoken for the 
glory of the Blessed Virgin, but 
Pedro thought only of his Rosa. 
Almost before he realized it, his 
chisel was hewing the petal of a 
rose. He had had but scarce and 
indistinct news of Rosa, for ships 
seldom came and went and news 
was a matter of years. Yet all his 
soul still clung to his Andalusian 
sweetheart. In this Texas wilderness, 
she was the oasis of his heart. Some- 
times a small fear touched him: 
Was she still as true to him as when 
he said farewell? He had been away 
a long time and Spain had many 
cavaliers! 

But with every click of his chisel, 
his hopes would return stronger. 
This window done, he would see 
her again. 

He began to dream that she 
would come to crown the last touch 
on his masterpiece. It was already 
half done. Humble squaws and 
even tall braves would come and 
admire it. Padre Miguel, too, often 
watched him at his work, but with 
some misgivings. Always he hoped 
soon to see some more saintly and 
pious design than the roses. But al- 
ways in vain. 

Once he hinted as much to Pedro. 
Pedro’s face developed a troubled 


look. He mumbled some explana- 
tion and the Padre never said any- 
thing again. After all, the window 
was becoming beautiful beyond ex- 
pectations, and surely the Blessed 
Virgin could not help being pleased. 
The Padre even doubled Pedro’s 
compensation. 

Now Pedro told the Padre about 
his Rosa. Could he not have her 
brought to the Mission? The Padre 
looked at the petals of the window, 
smiled, and then set about to help 
his artist. They composed the proper 
letters, and they insured the proper 
sum of money. The Mission’s most 
faithful courier conveyed letters and 
money to the ship returning to 
Spain. 

In the spring the same ship was 
to be back with Rosa. Long before 
the winter was over the glory of 
springtime came into Pedro’s heart. 
His hands worked faster and faster, 
and more and more lovingly he 
chiseled rose upon rose about the 
window. It should be finished in 
all its roseate splendor on the day 
his Rosa should come. 

It was June now. He was on the 
last petal and it was time for the 
ship to arrive. Word came that sails 
had been seen; in the morning Rosa 
would come to the Mission. The 
Padres prepared a feast for the 
morning, and Pedro chiseled fever- 
ishly till dark to complete his 
tribute. 
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In the morning all the world was 
bathed in glory and sunshine. At 11 
Rosa was expected. Early, Pedro 
went to his window and gave it his 
last loving touches. It would be fin- 
ished by ro. 

There is some excitement! A 
rider charges into the Mission with 
a packet addressed to Pedro. Hav- 
ing him pointed out, he rides to 
him, delivers it and turns off. 

Pedro opened it tremblingly, read 
it, and sank upon a stone. The 
Padre laid his arm on his shoulders. 
Pedro pushed the letter to him and 
stammered, “My Rosa, she is mine 
no more. She belongs to another.” 

Rosa had married a week before 
Pedro’s letter had come. Her father 
had long had a cavalier in mind for 
her, and at last she had given in to 
his wishes. Along with the letter 
was the passage money Pedro had 
sent. 


It was many weeks before Pedro 
returned to the rose window. After 
a long look, he said, “This was my 
tribute to a girl I thought the truest 
in the world. Now I know that a 
tribute to the truest woman in the 
world should be to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe.” Then he picked up 
his hammer and chisel and walked 
around to the main portal. 

There he chiseled his master- 
piece of saintly art—the Virgin of 
Guadalupe and of St. Joseph. Even 
yet, between them, is a touch of 
floral pattern as a reminder of 
what once had been! Of this portal 
and the window says a writer, “All 
other carving in New Spain must 
seem dull and unexciting for no- 
where else, from California to Lou- 
isiana, has the talent of man, the 
malleability of a material, and the 
inspiration of God produced such 


handiwork in decoration.” 


(cs (s(n (es (cs (cs 


Good Manners 


If I believe that I am immortal, that my body will rise from the dead, 
that I am companioned by a guardian angel, mothered by the Queen of 
Heaven, that I am the temple of the Holy Ghost, and given the Body of 
Christ as my food, then my bearing, my posture, my air, my looks, my 
tone of voice, my gesture, the expression of my eyes, everything about me 
that makes contact with the world without, is going to be vastly different 
from that of a person who expects to turn into a heap of positive and nega- 
tive electrons at death, to be cremated, and never more to be heard of— 


or from. 


Father Feeney, S.J. in The Preservation of the Faith. 
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Too many customers 


Mo-Wang-I sui, Tsan -Dan- 
Kow are only Chinese names. But 
I remember them as places where 
sunlight falls on the faded white- 
wash of mud-brick houses and on 
bright fields of young wheat, places 
where now the blossoms are pink on 
the peach trees and the new leaves 
are fresh on the willows, places 
where human beings like you and 
me walk and talk, know joy and 
sorrow, live and labor and die. 

It you want to feel more at ease 
with Mo-Wang-Tsui, pronounce it 


May-Mong-Tsay and you will be 
doing fairly well. 


It was pitch dark when I came 
there one night in Easter week last 
year. For five cramped hours I had 
been seated on the crowded deck of 
a grimy little river-steamer. Through 
grey afternoon deepening into dusk 
that darkened to black night, we 
had puff-puffed and chug-chugged 
upstream until shortly after nine 
o'clock we edged into the landing- 
place at Mo-Wang-Tsui. The town 
is on each side of the river; the 
larger part is where we docked, but 
the mission is on the other side. 
Wide, stone-flagged steps led from 
the street down to the water’s edge. 
Men hurried up and down with lan- 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Condensed from The Far East* 


terns in their hands. Passengers 
laden with baggage pushed and jos- 
tled their way from the dimly lit 
deck on to the thronged steps. By 
day the waterfront was drab enough 
but at this night-hour of bustling, 
lantern-lit arrival, it had the mak- 
ings of a picture. 

The Chinese boy who had trav- 
eled with me led the way as we dis- 
embarked. Instead of crowding up 
the steps with the others, we turned 
sharply to the right and stumbled 
along the river bank in the darkness. 

He halted on the bank and called 
to somebody out in the stream. Oars 
stirred and a shadowy rowboat 
moved towards us. There was dis- 
cussion, bargaining. Then stepping 
cautiously, we went on board. We 
might have been crossing the Styx, 
for all I could see. In the next 
morning’s sunlight I saw an ordi- 
nary river, the crossing of which 
should have been a simple boat ride. 
But to a stranger, without any sense 
of direction, among strangers on a 
strange sampan and on a dark 
night, it was a voyage of mystery. 

The boat nosed into soft earth. 
We jumped ashore. I had unearthed 
a flashlight and was something of 
a guide myself now. We moved for- 


*St. Columbans, Nebr., May, 1938. 
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ward slowly over an uneven surface, 
now stumbling, now halting, and all 
in excellent humor and friendliness. 
After five or ten minutes I found 
myself at a wall. Somewhere above 
us there was a lighted window. My 
“boy” shouted. A gate was un- 
barred; friendly Chinese faces peered 
out at the strange priest. “Sen fu 
lai liao!” “Father has come!” Across 
the yard I was led to where a 
door opened and rays from a lamp 
streamed out, and at the top of a 
stairway, like a man inside a light- 
house, stood Father Vallely, the pas- 
tor of Mo-Wang-Tsui. 
Mo-Wang-Tsui was formerly part 
of Tsan-Dan-Kow parish. In 1932 
the whole district had about 1,600 
Catholics. Last April it had 6,000. 
The great growth had come chiefly 
in 1936 and had called for the divi- 
sion into two parishes. But even 
before the division, Father Vallely 
had been living in Mo-Wang-Tsui. 
His first residence was a Chinese 
house with bare mud-brick walls 
and a dirt floor. The center part of 
a Chinese house is practically in the 
open air. There is a curved roof 
overhead but the walls do not reach 


up to meet it. Here Father Vallely 


said Mass. In a dark, dank little 
room to one side he lived, slept, ate, 
worked. His pony occupied the next 
room. In winter the place must 
have been perishing; in summer, 


June 


overpoweringly stuffy and mosquito- 
ridden. 

When I arrived, he had a new 
church and rectory. The little church 
was half-full of building materials 
and he could not yet keep the 
Blessed Sacrament in it. He in- 
tended it ultimately as a catechume- 
nate where intending converts would 
study Christian doctrine. He was 
going to build a real church nearby; 
he had the bricks stacked for it. His 
home was a room upstairs in the 
back of the temporary church. On 
a covered balcony like the bridge of 
a ship, he ate his meals. 

Low Sunday came while I was 
there. It was a beautiful morning 
of green and gold. The countryside 
was just beginning to lose its winter 
dreariness; new life was stirring. Nor 
were signs of the new life of Chris- 
tianity lacking. While all around us 
pagans were working in field or 
yard or shop, the Catholics assem- 
bled for Mass. 

A year ago Father Vallely had 
hopes of progress. He had already 
1,000 catechumens (candidates for 
baptism). 

Now what has been happening in 
Mo-Wang-Tsui since last April? An 
entire countryside has offered itself 
for instruction and baptism. In one 
area, 20 miles by five, that is, 100 
square miles, every family has given 
in its name to the missionary. 

As the magnitude of this oppor- 
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tunity became apparent, Bishop Gal- 
vin sent all the help he could to 
Father Vallely. Four Sisters of St. 
Columban sailed upriver to Mo- 
Wang-Tsui to take charge of the 
women catcchumens. The newly 
built church became a school by day, 
a dormitory by night. The outlying 
villages hummed with the voices of 
men, women and children learning 
prayers and catechism. Catechists 
taught, investigated, reported. Father 
Vallely spent many an hour in the 
saddle riding over the narrow paths 
that led to his scattered little schools. 
From September to February he 
baptized 1,500 adult converts. 


It is a couple of hours’ ride across 
the plain to Tsan-Dan-Kow mission, 
the parent parish. Borrowing Father 
Vallely’s spunky little pony, I set off 
on the journey early one sunny 
afternoon. The “road” was one of 
countless paths that wound through 
unfenced fields. I passed village 
after village as I rode across that 
level, populous country. Everywhere 
people were busy. In the fields they 
worked in little family groups. At 
the doors of the one-story, curving- 
roofed farmhouses, women sat spin- 
ning or sewing little cloth shoes. On 
large sheets of matting, rice was 
drying in the sun, while women and 
girls moved and spread the grain 
with a stick. Peddlers were selling 
little cakes and sweetmeats; itinerant 
menders and fixers were working at 
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their repair kits before serious-faced 
admiring youngsters. Birds sang in 
the bushes and straggling hedges; 
bees hummed over the wide green 
plain. It was one of those days when 
a man wants to sing for very joy 
of the road and the sunlight and the 
blue sky over him. What a country- 
side for the faith to thrive in, what 
a setting for a vigorous Christian 
life, lived amid the toil and joys and 
hardships of a rooted peasantry! 

The mission “plant” in Tsan-Dan- 
Kow is far from being pretentious. 
Within the “compound,” or enclo- 
sure, are a church, the priests’ resi- 
dence and a couple of houses used 
for catechumens. That sounds like 
a fair amount of real estate, but the 
church is just two Chinese houses 
knocked together (and still looking 
a little knocked-about in the inte- 
rior). The priests’ house has two 
rooms downstairs and two rooms 
upstairs, and the catechumens’ quar- 
ters are limited in space and severely 
simple in equipment. Yet in that 
“plant” things have been done that 
make it tower high in importance 
above many a skyscraper and many 
an imposing house of industry. 
When I was there, I saw some of 
that work in progress. In the pre- 
vious year 14 villages in that parish 
had come into the Church. A few 
months before I came, Bishop Gal- 
vin had confirmed 1,920 people in 
Tsan-Dan-Kow. 
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Looking out from the second floor crowd to me, considering our very 
of Father Leahy’s house, I could see limited accommodation. But after I 
the plains stretching green and level went to visit a neighboring mission, 


to the far horizon. Villages, little 
clusters of houses that sheltered 
hard-working farming families, dot- 
ted that wide expanse. In one direc- 
tion were newly Christian villages 
where the idols and pagan tablets 
had been burned, where scrolls bear- 
ing Catholic inscriptions had now 
the place of honor in the homes. 
But what of the other villages? 


Here is the latest news: Thirty of 
them have declared for Christianity. 
In recent months about goo pagan 
families have applied for instruction. 
That application in itself is already 
a break with centuries of idolatry. 
Since last October, 800 people have 
been instructed and baptized in 
Tsan-Dan-Kow parish. 

Father Leahy is assisted by a na- 
tive Chinese priest, Father Wang, 
and Father Thomas McCormack, a 
1936 alumnus of St. Columbans, 
Nebraska. 

Let Father McCormack describe 
what has been happening in Tsan- 
Dan-Kow during the past seven 
months. 


“Early in November,” he writes, | 


“the fun started. Father Leahy had 
already opened night schools in the 
villages and now he began to bring 
the people in to our catechumenates 
here. About 200 were in the first 
contingent. That was a formidable 





I returned to find that the number 
had doubled; we had 450. How any 
man can get 450 people into these 
buildings is more than I can explain. 
The only thing that keeps Father 
Leahy from taking in more is that 
it is a physical impossibility, and a 
financial one as well. He has already 
rented two Chinese shacks next door 
to the church. 

“More than a week ago a new 
crowd arrived. I thought there was 
no way of solving this problem. But 
in about five minutes the yard was 
empty and the people were accom- 
modated somewhere. I don’t know 
where he puts them. Perhaps they 
sleep standing up. The church had 
been turned into a big classroom for 
women. There were 40 women 
studying in the dispensary. Our 
own house is full of men studying 
prayers and catechism out loud. The 
only place we can call our own is 
my bedroom where we both sleep 
and eat. 

“At dawn everyone in the com- 
pound begins learning prayers and 
catechism at the top of his or her 
voice. The noise lasts all day and 
up to 10 o'clock at night. You get 
used to it and when one contingent 
leaves and we have a breathing-spell, 
the place seems unnaturally quiet. 
“Why take so many into our cate- 
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chumenate here? Because this year 
we have an opportunity for conver- 
sions that we may never have again. 
To take advantage of it, we must 
have the people in here for some 
time, at least, before baptism. They 
may learn doctrine and prayers in 
the night schools at home. But no 
matter what they learn at home, you 
have to bring them into direct touch 
with things Catholic. The only way 
to do that is to bring them in here, 
where they see the priest every day, 
where they attend Mass every day, 
where they learn and pray together 
with their future fellow-Catholics. 
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When they know enough doctrine, 
they are baptized here and receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion. Now all this initiation 
into Catholic life takes about six 
weeks. 

“There are still more than 1,000 
adults who, having studied cate- 
chism and prayers in night schools, 
have qualified for the final stage 
here in the catechumenates during 
coming months. But we are afraid 
we cannot take them all in—for 
lack of space and lack of money. 

“I am busy today, as I have still 
to get through 50 baptisms.” 
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Toy for His Holiness 


“The Pope’s study is a big room with three windows looking out on 
the Square of St. Peter. The other three walls of the room are lined with 
books. There are a few chairs for visitors, a chair and a heavy flat-top 
desk for the Pope himself. On the desk is a crucifix, a picture of the 
Miraculous Madonna of Poland and a child’s toy.” 

“A toy! On the Pope’s table!” 

“Yes, a toy. Not a new one, either, but one that has evidently seen 
hard service. During an audience granted to a group of orphans, one of 
the little ones was so captivated by the dear old man in white, who spoke 
to them so kindly, that she toddled up and freely offered him the greatest 
treasure she possessed, her favorite toy. The Pope, who receives countless 
presents from kings and emperors and multi-millionaires, was so deeply 
touched by this spontaneous act of generosity that he long kept the bauble 
before him while he worked. I need not add he saw to it that his young 
admirer had plenty of toys to replace the one she had sacrificed for him.” 

C. D. McEnniry in The Liguorian (May °38). 
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Looking out from the second floor 
of Father Leahy’s house, I could see 
the plains stretching green and level 
to the far horizon. Villages, little 
clusters of houses that sheltered 
hard-working farming families, dot- 
ted that wide expanse. In one direc- 
tion were newly Christian villages 
where the idols and pagan tablets 
had been burned, where scroils bear- 
ing Catholic inscriptions had now 
the place of honor in the homes. 
But what of the other villages? 


Here is the latest news: Thirty of 
them have declared for Christianity. 
In recent months about goo pagan 
families have applied for instruction. 
That application in itself is already 
a break with centuries of idolatry. 
Since last October, 800 people have 
been instructed and baptized in 
Tsan-Dan-Kow parish. 

Father Leahy is assisted by a na- 
tive Chinese priest, Father Wang, 
and Father Thomas McCormack, a 
1936 alumnus of St. Columbans, 
Nebraska. 

Let Father McCormack describe 
what has been happening in Tsan- 
Dan-Kow during the past seven 
months. 

“Early in November,” he writes, 
“the fun started. Father Leahy had 
already opened night schools in the 
villages and now he began to bring 
the people in to our catechumenates 
here. About 200 were in the first 
contingent. That was a formidable 
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crowd to me, considering our very 
limited accommodation. But after I 
went to visit a neighboring mission, 
I returned to find that the number 
had doubled; we had 450. How any 
man can get 450 people into these 
buildings is more than I can explain. 
The only thing that keeps Father 
Leahy from taking in more is that 
it is a physical impossibility, and a 
financial one as well. He has already 
rented two Chinese shacks next door 
to the church. 

“More than a week ago a new 
crowd arrived. I thought there was 
no way of solving this problem. But 
in about five minutes the yard was 
empty and the people were accom- 
modated somewhere. I don’t know 
where he puts them. Perhaps they 
sleep standing up. The church had 
been turned into a big classroom for 
women. There were 40 women 
studying in the dispensary. Our 
own house is full of men studying 
prayers and catechism out loud. The 
only place we can call our own is 
my bedroom where we both sleep 
and eat. 

“At dawn everyone in the com- 
pound begins learning prayers and 


_ catechism at the top of his or her 


voice. The noise lasts all day and 
up to ro o'clock at night. You get 
used to it and when one contingent 
leaves and we have a breathing-spell, 
the place seems unnaturally quiet. 

“Why take so many into our cate- 
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chumenate here? Because this year 
we have an opportunity for conver- 
sions that we may never have again. 
To take advantage of it, we must 
have the people in here for some 
time, at least, before baptism. They 
may learn doctrine and prayers in 
the night schools at home. But no 
matter what they learn at home, you 
have to bring them into direct touch 
with things Catholic. The only way 
to do that is to bring them in here, 
where they see the priest every day, 
where they attend Mass every day, 
where they learn and pray together 
with their future fellow-Catholics. 
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When they know enough doctrine, 
they are baptized here and receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion. Now all this initiation 
into Catholic life takes about six 
weeks. 

“There are still more than 1,000 
adults who, having studied cate- 
chism and prayers in night schools, 
have qualified for the final stage 
here in the catechumenates during 
coming months. But we are afraid 
we cannot take them all in—for 
lack of space and lack of money. 

“IT am busy today, as I have still 
to get through 50 baptisms.” 
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Toy for His Holiness 


“The Pope’s study is a big room with three windows looking out on 
the Square of St. Peter. The other three walls of the room are lined with 
books. There are a few chairs for visitors, a chair and a heavy flat-top 
desk for the Pope himself. On the desk is a crucifix, a picture of the 
Miraculous Madonna of Poland and a child’s toy.” 

“A toy! On the Pope’s table!” 

“Yes, a toy. Not a new one, either, but one that has evidently seen 
hard service. During an audience granted to a group of orphans, one of 
the little ones was so captivated by the dear old man in white, who spoke 
to them so kindly, that she toddled up and freely offered him the greatest 
treasure she possessed, her favorite toy. The Pope, who receives countless 
presents from kings and emperors and multi-millionaires, was so deeply 
touched by this spontaneous act of generosity that he long kept the bauble 
before him while he worked. I need not add he saw to it that his young 
admirer had plenty of toys to replace the one she had sacrificed for him.” 

C. D. McEnniry in The Liguorian (May ’38). 





A United Church? 


By FLOYD KEELER 
Condensed from Light* 


Recent news dispatches tell of “a 
plan aimed at reuniting the state- 
established Church of England with 
non-conforming sects, such as Bap- 
tists and Methodists, which broke 
away in the 17th century.” Barring 
the slight inaccuracy of a century in 
the date of the beginnings of Meth- 
odism, the item is exceedingly inter- 
esting. The dispatch goes on to say 
that this plan “was drawn up by a 
joint conference of leading repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England 
and the Federal Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, representing 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians 
and others,” and that “resolutions 
commending the plan to the atten- 
tion of churchmen have been passed 
by both houses of the Convocation 
of Canterbury and by the Free 
Church Council.” 

We have long been accustomed 
to various schemes for reuniting 
Protestant sects, and we are thor- 
oughly convinced that none of them 
go very far towards healing their 
divisions. However, the trend con- 
tinues and where religious motives 
have failed, economic ones might 
prevail. It is well known both in 
this country and in England that 
the various denominations have lost 






Union is not easy 


their hold over a large portion of 
the population. The Church of Eng- 
land “by law established” does re- 
tain a great deal of prestige there 
as a department of State. English- 
men look upon it as something quite 
venerable and even valuable for cer- 
tain functions, but in the large ma- 
jority they have ceased attending its 
services with any great regularity. 
The so-called “Free Churches” 
have also worn out their first enthu- 
siasm and, except for a few zealots, 
their “chapels” no longer draw the 
people. They were, in the main, 
attractive to the laboring classes 
(whether agricultural or industrial) 
but those classes have largely ceased 
to practice any definite religion. The 
scheme which the newspapers call a 
plan for a “United Church for All 
England” is an effort to bring to- 
gether the scattered remnants of the 
faithful both in the Establishment 
and in Dissent. It differs from a 
good many other such plans in the 
elaborateness of its structure. Let us 


- examine the proposals as given. To 


quote the news again: 

“The scheme suggests that priests 
and ministers in charge of congrega- 
tions be known as ‘presbyters’; that 
bishops who assent to union be ac- 


*405-407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Apr., 1938. 
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cepted as bishops of the united 
church, and that presbyters of all 
uniting churches may be consecrated 
as bishops. A ‘College of Bishops,’ 
representing the constituent church- 
es, was proposed for each diocese 
during the initial stages of reunion.” 

Can it be that the staid and sober 
English to whom a “Lord Bishop” 
has always been quite a personage, 
are proposing to take over all sorts 
of nonconformist preachers and 
make bishops out of them? 

The suggestion that the clergy in 
charge of congregations be known 
as “presbyters” is a plan to avoid 
hurting feelings, which looks more 
to the sign than to the thing signi- 
fied. “Presbyter” is the ordinary 
word in the Greek New Testament 
to indicate those whom we all 
priests. Indeed, “priest” is but a 
contraction for the word “presby- 
ter.” So little were the people of a 
more classical age than ours fooled 
by this substitution (which was 
made at the 16th century revolt) 
that many said, “New presbyter is 
but old priest writ large.” ‘The word 
“presbyter” in its original signifi- 
cance means “older” or “elder.” 
Will the nonconformists be better 
pleased to have their ministers desig- 
nated by a Greek word than by the 
commoner Anglo-Saxon “elder” 
which they have used all along? Or 
will Anglicans, whose Prayer-Book 
calls their clergy by the old term 
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“priest,” take kindly to having it 
“writ large” in this new scheme? 
Will not nonconformists see in the 
change a subtle attempt to introduce 
“popery” by giving them “priests”? 
Or will those Anglicans who believe 
in a priesthood be satisfied with a 
lot of “presbyters” who are con- 
ceded to be on a level with Protes- 
tant “elders”? It looks like a very 
unhappy solution all the way 
around. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that all Anglicans are favorable to 
such a plan. Right on the heels of 
its announcement comes another 
telling us that a large section of the 
Church of England is openly advo- 
cating return to Rome as the only 
possible solution. An excerpt from 
a document they have sent out 
reads: “We are exactly 1,016 clergy- 
men who have in these last eight 
years subscribed to the faith of the 
Council of Trent and pledge our- 
selves to preach it in our parishes. 
Moreover, some 2,000 others are in 
sympathy with our aims and join us 
every year with their parishioners in 
a novena for the return of the Ang- 
lican Church to the papacy.” Now, 
3,000 clergymen is no small part of 
the English clerical body. It could 
well be a decidedly formidable part 
of it, and should all or the greater 
portion of these gentlemen (with 
portions of their congregations 
which undoubtedly would follow 
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them) come into the Catholic 
Church, it would take away from 
the Church of England such a large 
fraction that union with dissent 
would be the only means left to 
keep the remainder from disappear- 
ing altogether. 

This whole plan of reunion seems 
born of desperation rather than of 
any supernatural motive. Economics 
and not religion dictate it. When 
two competing merchants find their 
customers too few for both to make 
a living, it is not infrequent that 
they combine and, by saving over- 
head and other expenses, make one 
prosperous store instead of two 
struggling ones. That is good busi- 
ness and good morals when one is 
dealing in groceries, dry goods or 
hardware. It is not so good when 
one’s stock in trade is the eternal 
truth. A religious body must believe 
that it has the truth or it has no 
business cumbering the ground. 

The position of the Catholic 
Church is perfectly plain. She be- 
lieves that she is the one, true 
Church of Christ, that His teach- 
ings have been committed to her 
care, and that she is the sole guard- 


dian and interpreter of them. Com- _ 








promise in this is utterly impossible 
to her. The question as to how 
many million adherents she might 
gain is of no moment. She longs 
to have those outside return, not be- 
cause of their numbers but because 
of their souls. More than once the 
Catholic Church has seen millions 
fall away. In the 11th century the 
Great Schism of the East dragged 
multitudes from the center of unity. 
In the 16th century almost all north- 
ern Europe was torn from the 
bosom of the Church. Does anyone 
suppose that, had compromise been 
possible, the Church would not have 
kept these peoples within her fold? 
But because truth is truth, one and 
indivisible, she has had to wait all 
these centuries and may have to wait 
centuries more for their return. The 
lure of present expediency may be 
strong, but the Church of Christ 
cannot waver. She prays, oh, so fer- 
vently, for unity. She longs, oh, so 
ardently, for a resurrection of the 
faith where it has been laid away. 
She believes it will come, because it 
is God’s will, but “concordats” or 
man-made “churches” will never ac- 
complish it. 
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There’s something significant in the realization that the word Utopia 
means “nowhere.” To spell it out in titles perhaps what mankind needs 
is a Brave New World Not Built With Hands. 


Margaret Fitzgerald in The Cowl (May, ’38). 
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Yours Sincerely 
By IRVING WALLACE 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger 


I shall always remember a winter 
afternoon five years ago in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, for that was when I first 
met Don Ameche. 

Today I find myself writing of 
him, and I cannot be as impersonal 
as with other stars I’ve interviewed. 
I’ve known the Ameche family too 
long and too well. Don’s younger 
brother, Jim, was my high school 
buddy. His older sister fed me va- 
nilla cake. His good-natured Italian 
father treated me to Coca-Colas. 

If ever there lived a good Cath- 
olic, it’s Don Ameche. It is most 
important that everyone realize that 
now; because recently on a radio 
broadcast, a deplorable incident oc- 
curred that brought protests from 
all corners of the nation. 

The part Don Ameche played in 
the broadcast was utterly innocent, 
and the script. he read at the last 
moment, I am told, was not the 
script he originally consented to 
read. No one regrets the incident 
more than Don. Henceforth, he told 
me, he intends not only to continue 
censoring his own material, but also 
material handed to those who par- 
ticipate on the same program with 
him. 

His very best friend is Father 


Sheehy, at present a member of the 
faculty of The Catholic University. 
“Father Sheehy, who introduced me 
to my wife, who married us and 
baptized the first baby, is a great 
friend and a severe critic. Whenever 
I appear, I try to perform to please 
him and then I know I will please 
everybody.” 

At the age of 11, Don’s parents 
enrolled him at St. Berchman’s Sem- 
inary in Marion, Iowa. This was a 
boarding school conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. “My favorite 
teacher,” explained Don, “was Sis- 
ter Cornelia, now Mother Superior 
of St. Mercy’s Convent in Cedar 
Rapids, where my younger sisters 
are students.” 

The next step was Columbia Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa. It was there 
that Don went five years, and be- 
came first interested in dramatics. 

At Columbia, the mester of disci- 
pline was Father Kucera—now bish- 
op of Lincoln, Nebraska. Father 
Kucera had a flexible baritone voice, 
and Don, with his ability to imitate 
others, was always getting in diffi- 
culties through impersonations of 
the priest’s voice. 

“Eventually, through my imita- 
tions, my voice acquired much the 
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same tonal quality as Father Kuc- 
era’s,” confessed Don. 

Often Father Kucera would catch 
Don imitating him, and he, master 
of discipline, would caution, 
“Ameche, what’s to become of you? 
You're doing the devil’s work!” To- 
day the same Reverend Father is 
one of Don’s most enthusiastic fans! 

At 18, Don went to Wisconsin 
University, and there became involv- 
ed in a series of strange events that 
somehow shaped his career. 

With a look of bewilderment, he 
once said to me, “You know, Irv, 
everything that has boosted me 
along has been an accident. It just 
happened to me. I have never plan- 
ned anything. I’ve just gone along, 
and there it was!” 

It started on Thanksgiving Day, 
1928. Instead of going to the foot- 
ball game, Don decided to see the 
Jackson Stock Company’s produc- 
tion of “Excess Baggage.” He began 
walking to the ticket office, and here 
is what occurred: 

At eight o’clock that morning, the 
leading man of the Stock Company 
was badly injured in an auto acci- 
dent. 


At 11, the manager of the theatre, | 


trying frantically to obtain an actor 
to fill the injured man’s role, spot- 
ted Ameche as he arrived at the 
ticket window. The manager had 
seen Don in several amateur Uni- 
versity plays. 








June 


Twelve o’clock noon, and Ameche 
was hired, already sweating over a 
script, trying to memorize lines for 
a matinee. 

Three o'clock, and the blue plush 
curtain rose. Ameche was on the 
stage, lines memorized, gestures 
polished. His initial professional 
appearance; he was a sensation. He 
remained with the Stock Company 
the rest of the season. 

Then, traditional manner, Don 
went to Broadway. No one seemed 
particularly excited at his coming. 

“It was on Broadway that I took 
the Bean Course for dramatic tal- 
ent,” stated Don. The Bean Course 
consists of eating beans every day. 
However, I had an advantage over 
some of the other fellows. I was 
well off, financially. I could afford 
ten cents for a plate of beans at 
noon; five cents for an apple at 
night. As my studies became more 
involved, I located a place where I 
could get a plate of beans for five 
cents! You know, though, a funny 
thing. Those beans helped my 
career.” 

“How so?” 

“They proved to me that I really 
wanted to be an actor—that the 
privilege of acting was something 
worth putting up a fight to achieve.” 

Next, Don went to Chicago. 
There was a big radio audition. His 
friends advised him to take a try. 
“There'll be a million people 
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there,” objected Don. Then, an 
afterthought, “But I guess it would- 
n’t hurt to be the million-and-first!” 
And, as it turned out, the million- 
and-first made radio history. 

Then, another accident. Playing 
opposite a new young girl, he took 
a screen test for M-G-M. It was a 
failure. Two executives from 20th 
Century-Fox studio decided they 
wanted to see the new young girl, 
so they had the test reel run off— 
and, by accident, they saw Don 
Ameche. They liked the test. They 
wired for Ameche. He responded, 
made his debut in Sins of Man— 
and, well, he’s settling down here 
now. 

Many have wanted to know more 
about his successful marriage. Ed 
Sullivan, filmdom’s ace columnist, 
popped the matrimonial question, 
and Don answered: 

“I met my wife in Dubuque. Her 
family sort of held open house for 
the kids at school, and we all used 
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to go over there Sunday afternoons 
and sing and eat. So we started to 
go together, and for two years she 
was my girl and I was her fellow. 

“Then I left town, so we didn’t 
see each other for years. One night, 
in Chicago, after one of the radio 
broadcasts, a friend called up and 
said Honore was in town, and 
would I meet them after the pro- 
gram and go out. So we fell in love 
all over again, and about two weeks 
later we were married. We have 
two swell little boys to help cele- 
brate our fifth anniversary next 
week. They look like their mother, 
who is a good-looking blonde.” 

In a land of affectation and make- 
believe, Don has remained honest 
and earthy. He is practically the 
only man in Hollywood who can 
write the words—“sincerely yours” 
—after what he says and does. And 
that, believe it or not, is an accom- 


plishment! 





qh 


I wonder if proprietors of all “Ye olde gifte shoppes” and “Ye grande 
innes” know that the would-be archaic “ye” which prefixes the quaint 
titles of their establishments is due to a lack of space on the part of 16th 
century printers? Said printers, when they lacked the room necessary for 
writing out the three letters t-h-c, substituted ye. They often wrote the “e” 
in the prongs of the “y” as a further space-saver. But what was once a prac- 
tical economy measure lingers on in our day as a picturesque affectation. 


Margaret Fitzgerald in The Cowl (May, °38). 





The Purr and the Scratch 


By REV. WILFRED PARSONS, S.J. 






Bibliographer’s history 


Condensed from The Catholic School Journal* 


In a recent review of Agnes Rep- 
plier’s book of reminiscences, Her- 
schel Brickell slyly remarked that, 
though that eminent lady usually 
purrs, sometimes the scratch appears 
on her pages. It occurs to me that, 
in discussing the Catholic religious- 
book output of 100 years, somewhat 
the same description may apply. 

I have been engaged for more 
than a year in compiling a bibliog- 
raphy of the Catholic books printed 
in this country before 1831. It is 
no part of a bibliographer, I know, 
to read the books he catalogs (ex- 
cept their title pages) but he will 
learn enough about them to gain a 
general idea. What struck me was 
the very small number of contro- 
versial works that appeared, and 
those usually of a merely occasional 
nature. 

With a few exceptions the 1,000 
or so Catholic books before 1831 are 
mostly purr—books of devotion, of 
inspiration, and piety. Very few 
native writers contributed anything, 
but reprints of Kempis, Challoner, 
Fenelon, and others abound. Our 
Catholic people were left in peace 
to say their prayers. 

But shortly after 1830 the tide 
turned. The Irish and German im- 


migrations brought to the native 
Protestant Americans a deep fear 
that their domination was threaten- 
ed and the religion of the newcom- 
ers seemed to be their most vulner- 
able spot. From then on the scratch 
seems to prevail in Catholic books, 
beginning with the vigorous on- 
slaughts of Bishops John England 
and John Hughes. From the Native 
Americans to the A. P. A., Ameri- 
can Catholic writers, with few ex- 
ceptions, were producing books to 
answer Protestant attacks and to de- 
liver shrewd blows in return. Up 
to the turn of the century, this was 
the predominant character of Amer- 
ican-written Catholic books; but at 
that time the tide began to turn 
again. The brief flurry of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the 1920’s was the 
expiring gasp of that old anti-Cath- 
olic attack from the Protestants. The 
scratch was our chief achievement. 

But in the early 1900’s I seem to 
see the purr come back again. The 
pendulum was swinging away from 


controversy over to inspiration as in 


the peaceful early days. Whether 
this was due to an increase of char- 
ity among our non-Catholic fellow 
citizens, or to a complete indiffer- 
ence to religious issues, I do not 
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know; I hope it was the former. But 
the first 35 years of the century will 
show, I think, that Catholics in this 
country were once again at peace 
from the outside, and were devoting 
their pens to exploring the beauties 
and forces of our religion for our 
own people. 

And now I fear the tide is turn- 
ing again. We are forgetting to 
purr and are resharpening our claws 
to scratch. The reason is that a new 
enemy has appeared on the scene. 
That is Communism. Those who 
are strongly religious, and particu- 
larly Catholics, are opposed to Com- 
munism, and that opposition, as I 
see it, lies in the very nature of the 
case. Communism comes to us as 
a counterpart of religion. It has its 
revealed truth; it has its heretics; it 
has its training of youth to self-de- 
nial and to suffer even death for the 
cause; it has its martyrs; it has its 
apostles and missionaries; and it has 
something which is characteristic of 
every religion, a love of the poor. It 
comes to us in almost every respect 
as the counterpart of religion— 
minus God! 

It seems to me, therefore, with all 
due respect to any other opinion of 


what may be important, that there 
is brought back on this higher plane 
once more the possibility, even the 
necessity, of controversy. We must 
again discuss with the faith that is 
in us, the fundamental question of 
the nature of man, his origin, and 
his destiny. 

I also see a new note running 
through the current inspirational 
literature of the religious life. I 
think it is felt by everybody that 
some sort of collectivism is in the 
air. More than that, I think it is 
possibly the conviction of every one 
of us that some sort of collective 
society is bound to come, whether 
it is fascist, communistic, or—wheth- 
er it sounds like nonsense to you or 
not—a democratic collectivism that I 
call in its best sense collectivism. 

I find at least in Catholic litera- 
ture, a very definite trend toward 
the collective in religion. A great 
many books are dealing with the 
liturgy and collective prayer, as dis- 
tinguished from the prayer book 
that we put in our individual pock- 
ets. And when we deal with doc- 
trine, we are again thinking of the 
Church as Christ dwelling in all of 
us. 


+4Hiee- 


The ultimate verdict on Communism will be that the house it is 
building for the new humanity is not a palace but a prison, since it has 


no windows. 


Christopher Dawson. 








Spare the Rod and Make Brats 


By SISTER MARY JUSTINE, S.C.N. 


Condensed from America* 


Our young folks are growing up 
without manners, so that we cannot 
even glimpse an age of culture in 
the distance. The children rule the 
home; advise, when they do not 
command, their parents; and are 
injured and miserable when any 
quietus is put on their genius for 
disorganizing affairs at school. 

Our parents and teachers may 
have made mistakes in dealing with 
us, but they did not make any great- 
er mistakes than we are making. 
They realized that their experience 
was an asset over our youth, and 
they did not regard us as oracles 
whom to offend was to displease the 
gods, an attitude one commonly en- 
counters among the youth of our 
present generation. 

Recently a little ten-year-old boy 
in our neighborhood suffered a ser- 
ious accident to his eye. His little 
classmates went to see him, bringing 
cookies, and fruit, and whole regi- 
ments of soldiers. They were good- 
hearted little lads, with the goodness 


every lad has in him at the core.. 


But this happened: One day they 
went rushing into his room with 
this exciting piece of news, “O, 
Junior, we have a surprise for you; 
we are going to call you ‘One-Eye.’” 


Sinful softness 


And the little boy fell back on his 
pillow. Bad little boys had not done 
this; but untrained, neglected little 
boys had. And our country, un- 
fortunately, is full of such little boys. 

A sixth-grade child I know is a 
cripple. Her little playmates call 
her “Big-Foot.” One mother ad- 
monished her little daughter in the 
way our mothers might have ad- 
monished us: “And to think how 
quickly something could happen to 
you that could make you a cripple 
the rest of your life! I will switch 
you well if I ever hear of your call- 
ing the little girl by that name 
again.” And the child knew her 
mother was not “just threatening.” 
But the other little girls go on say- 
ing “Big-Foot.” They are not bad 
little girls either; but they probably 
have mothers after the pattern of 
one whom I recently heard saying, 
“I try never to tell my little son 
anything that he will have to obey.” 
And this from a woman who is 
doubtless a good Christian. Or am I 
mistaken? 

But the little girls are not bad 
little girls; they are only untrained, 
neglected little girls. And those 
little boys, and these little girls will 
grow up to high school age. They 
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will not be bad-boys and girls, but 
they will have been crossed very lit- 
tle anywhere in their lives and they 
will not be able to take it. Some of 
them will be brainy, and they will 
scintillate in spurts, but they will 
want their own way and they will 
say, “Why study Latin? Latin can’t 
get you anywhere. There just isn’t 
any sense in studying Latin.” And 
the teachers will agree under their 
breath, “Maybe there isn’t for such 
as you.” 

And the young persist, “I think 
geometry is the craziest subject they 
teach here. Nobody ever remembers 
it. I’ve asked lots of boys and girls 
who went to this school if they ever 
got anything out of it and they said, 
‘Not a thing.’ And I’ve asked boys 
and girls who went to other schools 
and they said it didn’t do them any 
good either.” The teachers look 
stupid in trying to look wise, and 
they say again under their breath, 
“True, you will never get anything 
out of it.” 

They talk it over at the faculty 
meeting, “We must keep the child- 
ren in school, and they will not stay 
if they are unhappy.” The principal 
asks, “How many pupils have we 
who really cannot learn Latin?” 
There is an awkward pause, to re- 
lieve which one of the teachers vol- 


unteers, “In my class of 20 there 
are four who do not seem to have 
ability, but there are 12 who hate 
Latin, and only four who like it.” 
The other teachers promptly reduce 
their tabulations to this denomina- 
tor, and so Latin is made elective, 
and geometry is made elective, and 
second-year algebra is made elective, 
and history is made elective, and we 
introduce snap courses, if we can af- 
ford the teachers. If we cannot 
afford them, we bemoan our mis- 
fortune. 

Young people of the best spiritual 
endowments are becoming disgusted 
with things as they are. They feel 
the need of direction, but they find 
us inadequate and incompetent. 
They have lost faith in us because 
we are lacking convictions. Youth 
is a problem, and a problem of our 
making, but the burden of solving 
we would fain leave to youth. We 
need another Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to write another Cry of 
the Children—the cry of modern 
children struggling under insupport- 
able moral burdens laid on their 
shoulders by their ultra-civilized eld- 
ers who, instead of being mothers, 
fathers and teachers to their chil- 
dren, as nature ordains, insist on 
being pals. 


soem e+ 
Better to remain silent and be thought a fool than to speak and to 


remove all doubt. 


Abraham Lincoln. 











Below New Orleans 


By JEAN LAFITTE 


Condensed from Extension Magazine* 


Follow the Mississippi below New 
Orleans towards the great Delta, be- 
fore it enters the Gulf of Mexico. If 
the inhabitants of an area absorb the 
tharacteristics of physical surround- 
ings, then the Mississippi is a fair 
clue to the physical make-up of the 
people of this lower Louisiana coast. 
Everlastingly winding, changing, 
rising to great enthusiasm, dying 
down to the lowest ebb. 

The big River has touched the 
soil of many States and carried 
along the rich loam, sticky clay and 
heavy mud of them all. So, too, in 
a measure, is it with the population 
of the lower coast. They are a ver- 
itable hodgepodge of races, a mix- 
ture, good, bad and indifferent—of 
descendants of French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Jugo Slav, Dalmatian, Russian, 
Polish, Irish, German, and Filipino 
extraction. Like the River, they are 
gruff in bearing and often suspi- 
cious and deceptive. Calumny and 
slander are for many a favorite 
pastime. The men work in orange- 


groves, trapping, fishing, trawling - 


for shrimp and working extensive 
oyster-beds. Naturally, in such work 
one expects a rough set. The avoca- 
tion of not a few seems to be drink- 
ing, gambling, and sensuality; many 


Southern melting pot 


excel in profanity. Religion is gen- 
erally at a low ebb. Ignorance and 
pride walk in the same stride; the 
intensely ignorant are likewise sen- 
sitively proud. They believe exactly 
what they wish; nearly all are Cath- 
olics in name, yet in reality com- 
paratively few are practical. 

One of the biggest problems is 
race prejudice. There are whites, 
negroes and mulattoes of many 
shades; and every class hates the 
other. For a mulatto to be one shade 
lighter than his neighbor is suffi- 
cient reason for considering himself 
superior. Some of the colored peo- 
ple who claim to know the family 
trees of the whites will tell you that 
they themselves are just as good. In 
church and school the sharpest color 
lines are drawn. A priest is often 
called a “niggah lovah” because he 
insists on doing his duty toward the 
colored. These people have inherit- 
ed the superstition of their ancestry 
or fallen prey to the voodooism of 
the Negro, Some of the superstitious 
practices are extremely ridiculous. 
They have various remedies, or 
“remeds”—tying a string with nine 
knots about the affected parts will 
cure sprained ankles or wrists. Wa- 
ter taken from the River, with salt 
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added while certain prayers are said, 
will cure “sunpain.” The person is 
immersed in this water, then, with- 
out drying the body, put to bed. To 
prove the patient is cured, a glass of 
water is inverted on the patient’s 
head and pressed down tightly; then 
it is raised on one side; this admits 
air, causing bubbles to ascend in the 
glass. Now you must be convinced 
the patient is cured. “Can’t you see 
how the heat stroke is leaving the 
person and causing the water to 
boil!” Roach Tea: They boil large 
water roaches as one would tea 
leaves, and give this tea to a sick 
child to drink to cure fevers and 
other diseases. To prevent influenza, 
wear garlic as a nosegay or bouton- 
niere! So that the baby may teeth 
properly, hang a vertebra of a rattle- 
snake about its neck. 

Still they have many beautiful 
characteristics. They are noted for 
their hospitality and always seem 
lighthearted and easygoing. Their 
indifference and lukewarmness in 
matters of religion seem reasonably 
excusable. For many years there was 
only one priest in this section of 75 
miles and only two churches. There 
were no roads. The priest had to 
walk, ride a bicycle, travel by boat 
or train. 

Often on Sunday priest and peo- 
ple had to wait till one o'clock in 
the afternoon for Mass. A trip to 
New Orleans meant a whole day 


and a night by boat. Even today 
some of the mission stations can be 
visited only by boat, which becomes 
exceedingly tedious, especially when 
the mosquitoes are active or when 
one has as his fellow passenger a 
saleslady with Judge Rutherford 
literature. 

Today we have roads surfaced 
with oyster and other seashells; but 
to drive an auto is expensive; the 
shells cut the tires and lime-dust 
eats the car paint. Still the poor 
people must walk. The shells are 
very uneven; besides being very un- 
comfortable, they ruin the shoes. So 
in coming to Mass on Sundays, peo- 
ple are making a great sacrifice; yet 
attendance at Mass is increasing. If 
we add that the mosquito, deer fly, 
sand fly, greenhead and other blood- 
sucking insects are always hungry, 
we must surely praise those who 
come to Sunday Mass and other 
services. 

Although religion is slowly but 
steadily increasing, there are still 
many barriers to hurdle. The mis- 
sionaries are putting forth every ef- 
fort, preaching in season and out of 
season, distributing religious pam- 
phlets, booklets and articles. Many 
of the colored and older white peo- 
ple cannot read. This makes it dif- 
ficult to teach them the essentials of 
the Catholic Faith. We are called 
upon at times to prepare men and 
women of 50 years and more for 
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first Holy Communion. It is espe- 
cially difficult to impart knowledge, 
religious or secular, to many of the 
Negroes who have been so grossly 
neglected in education. Only of late 
years have efforts been made along 
the coast to establish schools for the 
colored. In these schools the mis- 
sionary is ably assisted by Catholic 
teachers, most of them graduates of 
Xavier University of New Orleans. 

These people with very few ex- 
ceptions are barely eking out an 
existence. The soil is productive and 
weeds are astonishingly prolific. 
Then, when there is a fair crop, the 
market at New Orleans is frequent- 
ly found glutted with foodstuffs im- 
ported from Florida and tropical 
islands. Every attempt to organize 
these people into cooperatives has 
met with failure. One would be 
forced to have several cooperatives 
with identical aims and purposes, 
because the eternal color line will 
not permit people to mix. The col- 


ored are distrustful; they know from 
experience that whites often use 
them for their own purpose and 
then cast them aside. 

The biggest disgrace that can be- 
fall anyone is to be denied Christian 
burial. This has been used to goad 
folks out of their lethargy. More and 
more are making their Easter duty, 
largely through fear that, when they 
die, they may not be permitted to 
“pass through the Church.” All in 
all there is no good reason for the 
missionary to be discouraged. 

So our people, like the River, 
have their seemly and their unseem- 
ly sides. Above all, God’s help is 
needed that the tiny spark of Faith 
may be fanned into a brilliant flame 
of active Catholicity. We in these 
truly missionary areas need the 
prayers of our fellow Catholics in 
the teeming religious centers of the 
North and East, their sympathetic 
understanding and a share in their 
charitable generosity. 


44H Bee 


To stop children roving the city streets after dark the pastor of St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church, Liverpool, had the bells rung at 7:40, calling 
the 2,000 odd children of the parish to short night prayers in the church— 
then home to bed. Little did he think that, when he put into operation 
this simple little discipline device, he would arouse national interest, but 


that is what has happened. 


“The reason why many children are on the streets late at night,” 
explained Father Dukes, “is their inability to get into the home, owing 


to their mothers being out at the movies or staying in public houses.” 
Catholic Times, Johannesburg, So. Africa (Mar. 38). 

















Patronage In Politics 


What our political I. Q. is 


By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


Condensed from The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


Patronage is not in itself a bad 
thing, and the majority of those 
appointed to public positions under 
this system are not to be presumed 
inefficient or unfit. Until the second 
half of the 19th century all countries 
had systems of patronage with the 
exception of Prussia, where public 
officials were highly trained. But 
they were a bureaucracy rather than 
a civil service, and the Prussian sys- 
tem did not appeal to other demo- 
cratic peoples. 

Recruiting for the civil service by 
competitive examinations was adopt- 
ed in England in 1853, and this 
method now prevails in nearly all 
branches of the public service in 
Great Britain, national and local. 

Political patronage carried to an 
extreme results in what is called the 
“spoils system” when the incoming 
government, different in party com- 
plexion from its predecessor, makes 
wholesale dismissals from the pub- 
lic service to make room for new 
appointees. Appointments are made 
because of services to the party, and 
fitness for the office is not the first 
consideration. The spoils system 
started in the State of New York as 
early as 1820, and within 10 years 
it had spread to nearly every State 


in the Union. “To the victors the 
spoils of office” was the accepted 
slogan in party warfare. With the 
election of Andrew Jackson as Pres- 
ident, the spoils system was intro- 
duced into U. S. Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In Canada today the spoils system 
is not acknowledged, but govern- 
ments coming to office in recent years 
have made sweeping dismissals of 
employees, sometimes allegedly for 
economy, sometimes allegedly for 
incompetence. When the dismissals 
have been made for economy, the 
adherents of the defeated party have 
been selected as victims; when in- 
competence has been alleged, it has 


almost invariably been alleged 
against appointees of the opposite 
party. 


It was the development of the 
spoils system in the U. S. that start- 
ed the movement for civil service 
reform, which means substitution of 
the competitive examination system 
for patronage in making appoint- 
ments. Progress was heartbreakingly 
slow, and it required the murder of 
President Garfield by a disappointed 
office-seeker to get any sort of at- 
tempt by legislatures to limit the 
sphere of patronage. It may seem 
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rather strange that democracies have 
been so slow to remedy such evils. 
There are many elements in the ex- 
planation. One is that familiarity 
breeds tolerance. People will endure 
anything they have become ac- 
customed to, especially if they have 
never experienced any better alterna- 
tive. The average level of appoint- 
ments under the patronage system 
is kept fairly high, because political 
patrons, in making appointments, 
do try to get some degree of fitness 
in candidates, provided they are of 
the right party; and capable men 
who aspire for government jobs, 
knowing that they must qualify by 
service to a party, take up political 
work as a preliminary to making 
their applications for vacancies. 
Even the spoils system, when limit- 
ed to the lowest ranks, need not be 
catastrophic in operation. It does 
not matter very much to the public, 
if after four or eight years Mrs. X. 
takes a village sub-postoffice from 
Mrs. Y. as a result of change of gov- 
ernment. 

Yet the public must regard the 
spoils system as fatal to efficiency. 
Only the poorest types of workers 


will want to enter the public service, - 


if they have no secure tenure of of- 
fice. Government employees in such 
a system are bound to be ferocious 
partisans, and they have every in- 
ducement to use the most unscrupu- 
lous means to keep their party in 


June 


power, since defeat of their party 
means loss of their livelihood. 

The patronage system, even when 
it does not degenerate into the 
spoils system, tends to breed ex- 
travagance, inefficiency, and cor- 
ruption in government. What may 
have been tolerable 50 years ago, 
when functions of government were 
narrowly circumscribed, is disastrous 
today, when social services have 
been multiplied and governments 
have gone in for ownership of a 
miscellany of enterprises from rail- 
ways to liquor stores. 

Of extravagance, inefficiency, and 
corruption, the last is the worst; for 
it means immorality. According to 
the moral law, which is Catholic 
doctrine, public authority may right- 
ly be used only for the common 
good; to use it for private interest 
is to sin against justice. If those 
who appoint to public offices are in- 
fluenced by favoritism, by what 
Holy Scripture calls “respect of per- 
sons,” they are guilty of sin. The 
corresponding sin in administration 
of the sacred things of the Church 
is called simony; it is of extreme 
gravity precisely because it refers to 
sacred things. But the common good 
is also a sacred thing. All political 
authority comes from God, and 
abuses of it must, therefore, always 
be regarded as serious. The vote 
the individual citizen possesses is a 
participation in political authority. 
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It is not a privilege for one’s person- 
al benefit. It must be used for the 
sake of the common good. To sell 
one’s vote for money, or to use it 
purely for personal advantage, such 
as getting a job, is gravely corrupt 
and immoral. 

Corruption is destruction, and 
democratic systems today are in dan- 
ger of destruction because of their 
corruption, though I would not say 
the dictatorial parties which threat- 
en democracy are any less corrupt. 
While I am heartily in favor of 
what is called the civil service sys- 
tem, I do not think it enough to 
advocate the extension of the Civil 
Service Act to remedy the evils of 
political patronage. The patronage 
system persists because it is a meth- 
od of rewarding party services. Does 
not democratic government depend 
on parties? And how can parties 
get workers for the arduous and 
uncertain tasks of electioneering, un- 
less it can offer them rewards? They 
cannot reward them with money, 
for the parties have not sufficient 
money; and parties ought not to 
have money for such payments. Ap- 
pointments to public positions when 
the party obtains power have seem- 
ed the best available rewards for 
party services, and we must always 
remember, what has been admitted 
above, that appointments on a basis 
of party allegiance and service are 
not incompatible with at least some 
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degree of fitness for office. But, 
making all necessary concessions to 
the possible merits of the patronage 
system, I still think it corrupting, 
and ultimately destructive of democ- 
racy. 

The fundamental remedy must be 
a moral one. It must be the growth 
of genuine public spirit in the pop- 
ulation at large. There must be 
enough citizens willing to do the 
work of democracy for the sake of 
the public good, for no private gain 
except the esteem of their fellow citi- 
zens and the satisfaction of their 
own conscience. And the bulk of 
the electors must respond to appeals 
to public interest, not simply to pri- 
vate or sectional interest. If democ- 
racy can be made to work only by 
quartering ward-heelers on the pub- 
lic pay roll and by bribing this and 
that section of voters with special 
favors at public expense, we may as 
well resign ourselves to the fact that 
democracy does not exist in sub- 
stance and that it is only a matter 
of time before it will cease to exist 
in form. 

The problem of patronage is only 
one of the aspects of the general 
problem of democracy. It is known, 
for example, that for a citizen to put 
himself forward for election to a 
legislature today with any chance of 
success, he must be a nominee of 
one of the big political parties, and 
that the nominees have usually 
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secured their nomination by “pack- 
ing” a nomination meeting with 
delegates whose votes have been 
secured beforehand. Some degree of 
organization in political parties is 
necessary, but the “machine” has be- 
come disproportionately strong in 


that “railroading” has displaced true 
representation. The remedy? Noth- 
ing” a nomination meeting with 
cal intelligence and interest among 
the people. If the bulk of the peo- 
ple leave politics to gangs of pro- 
fessional politicians, the people will 





present-day parties, with the result get simply what’s coming to them. 


db 
How That Started 


In olden days the communicant received the Host not upon the tongue, 
as now, but in his hand, standing with his right hand supported by his 
left. Into this right hand the priest put the Host for the communicant him- 
self to convey to his mouth. If the communicant were a woman, she 
covered her right hand with a linen cloth. As long ago as the gth century 
this custom was discontinued, but not before it had given rise to the prac- 
tice of taking Holy Water when entering the church. In those times the 
faithful did not bless themselves with the Holy Water. In fact, it was not 
Holy Water at all that was employed. It was ordinary water in a large 
font either outside the church or in the porch or vestibule. In this each 
communicant would wash his right hand before going into the church for 
Mass to show reverence for our Lord whom he would receive into his 
hand at Communion. These fonts were often inscribed with texts remind- 
ing the user that the more important thing was to be sure his soul was 
pure and as far as possible worthy of the great act in which he was about 
to take part. From this arose the custom of giving to this water a special 
blessing, thus making its use a sacramental, giving grace according to the 
dispositions of the user. A natural consequence of this was that the custom 
of using this water in some way should remain even after the need for 
washing had been removed by the abrogation of the custom of receiving 
the Host upon the hand. And so people continue to take the Holy Water 
and bless themselves with it. 

The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Apr., ’38). 











The Average Man 


Statistical vivisection 


Everybody, to judge by com- 
mon speech, is an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the Average Man, yet he is 
as elusive as the savour of distant 
youth to a dissipated reprobate. You 
may, by subterfuge, bribery, and by 
pact with the devil, obtain an inter- 
view with J] Duce or Montague 
Norman, but no eternal alliance 
with Beelzebub will get you one sec- 
ond’s conversation with the man 
everybody seems to know. The crea- 
ture has other names—the Man in 
the Street, the Common Man, the 
Ordinary Man—by which names he 
is cozened and caressed by the in- 
tellectuals, editorialists, sociologists, 
and the like, whose minds ceased to 
function long ago; not that it makes 
much difference. He is their Phil- 
osopher’s Stone. For them he trans- 
mutes the baseless fabrics of argu- 
ments into solid sense. For them he 
defends whatever they want to de- 
fend. The Average Man and the 
Pope sit on the same infallible 
throne. 

To a medieval thinker, who could 
think in terms of the rational ani- 
mal, this creature would seem to 
have been the gin-begotten brat of a 
bedlamite mathematician. But who 
pays any heed to the Middle Ages, 


By FRANCIS MacMANUS 
Condensed from Hibernia* 


when there were no newspapers, 
gas masks and Woolworths? Who 
desires to wallow in the rarefied 
abstractions of monkish thinkers? 
Preferred by us is the exact calcula- 
tion of the massive brains of the 
statisticians! 

We know what we are talking 
about, for we have figures to sup- 
port us. We know all about the 
Average Man, his height in centi- 
metres, his weight in ounces, the 
number of his teeth, the strength of 
his sight, the size of his feet, socks 
and boots. We admit it seems 
strange to the anti-modern that the 
Average Man wears 3.8 socks per 
year and 1.7 boots, but what a piece 
of priceless knowledge. 

Every year he earns £50.6 and 
spends almost all of it. His wife, 
the Average Woman, of whom he 
has married a decimal fraction, gives 
birth every year to .834 children, of 
which children .12 dies at birth, and 
another .05 dies before adolescence. 
The Average Family lives in .95 of 
an entire house, drives about in a 
portion of a motor-car, eats four 
meals and a bit every day, and un- 
fortunately has .72 of an accident 
on the street. How revealing are 
these calculations! How precise! 


*Plas Eile, 7, Ath Cliath, Ireland. Apr., 1938. 
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His wife, bravely existing in her 
fractional state, can be calculated to 
wear fractions of clothes, but this 
does not mean she is more or less 
naked, as a little thought will show. 

Now comes the part of the exact 
information which is rather sordid. 
Every year the Average Man drinks 
15.4 gallons of alcoholic liquor, 
commits .2 of a petty larceny, .33 of 
a murder, .o5 of an abduction, .o1 
of a suicide, and various minute 
fragments of rape, arson, public 
nuisance, assault and battery. If 
levity may be pardoned, he appears 
to be a bit of a hard man. And, 


of course, inexorable justice sends 
.002 of him to languish in jail as 
punishment. Figures also show that 
.0003 of him is hanged every year, 
but this does not seem to be correct. 

These are physical facts everybody 
can appreciate in a scientific spirit. 
There are facts, however, about the 
mind and beliefs of the Average 
Man which one puts forward dif- 
fidently. They are garnered from 
lectures, speeches and newspapers. 
The Average Man seems to be very 
much like Mark Twain’s weather— 
everyone talks about him but no one 
gets anything done. 








oul me: 


Temptation of the Church 


The temptations of our Lord are the temptations of His Church. The 
Devil said to our Lord, “Since You are the Son of God, try casting yourself 
down from the temple,” and in the next breath, “Since You are not the 
Son of God, fall down and worship me, and I will make You something 
almost as good.” So the world says to the Church, “Since you are divine, 
why not fly in the face of Providence?” and in the next breath, “Since 
you are not divine but only human, why not acknowledge the fact by 
giving my claims the first place, and yours the second?” History is scarred 
with the long record of that struggle between Church and State; we have 
only to think of St. Thomas a Becket and St. Thomas More. Again and 
again it would have been possible for the Church to make better terms for 
herself if she would have forgotten her divine origin, would have parti- 
tioned out human activity between God and Caesar, on the understanding 
that Caesar’s claim came first, and God’s second. Again and again she has 
been promised unlaborious success in her mission, on condition that she 


would hitch her star to the wagon of an earthly conqueror. 
Msgr. Ronald Knox in The Tablet (Apr. 9, ’38). 








Parsifal introverted 


Hitler has come a long way since 
his painting days. He has come to 
be the supreme guide of Germany’s 
Cestiny. 

So with the Fiihrer squarely in 
the middle of the world spotlight, 
writers find him a good topic for 
discussion and quite naturally ask 
themselves just what Hitler has that 
other men haven’t and what shoved 
him to the top and is keeping him 
there. 

In the February issue of Harper’s 
magazine, for instance, Stephen H. 
Roberts goes right inside the Fiihrer, 
investigates, and emerges with the 
announcement that Hitler is basic- 
ally a sincere and visionary mystic 
with a martyr complex. 

“He is ready, like a medieval 
saint, to go through fire and water 
for his beliefs. I am not certain that 
he would not actually like being 
tortured; he would love playing the 
martyr, if only for his own mental 
delectation. He sees himself as a 
crusader; he thinks the whole time 
of saving mankind. That is why he 
reaches such a stage of mystical ex- 
altation when he talks about saving 
the world from Bolshevism. It is 
the old Siegfrid complex once 
again.” 


Hitler! Heil! 


By LUKE EBERLE, O. S. B. 


Condensed from St. Joseph Magazine* 


Hitler does seem to deserve 
credit for being sincere. He does 
really consider himself the savior 
of Germany. He is the man ap- 
pointed—by whom is not quite so 
apparent—to recall to a forgetful 
world that the Nordic race “is the 
one human race in the world.” He 
writes, “All the other races are sub- 
human. The Nordic race originated 
civilization, culture, religion. The 
most wonderful thing in the world 
is Nordic blood. 

“All we admire today on this 
earth—science, art, technique, and 
inventions—is the creative product 
of a few peoples and probably of 
one original race. Upon these de- 


_ pends the very existence of culture. 


If they perish, the beauty of this 
earth will perish with them. The 
Aryan alone is the creator of higher 
Humanity. He, therefore, repre- 
sents the prototype of what we un- 
derstood by the word man. The 
agent of human culture was and 
still is the Aryan race.” 

Hermann Gauch in his book, 
Neue Grundlagen der Rassenfor- , 
schung, clarifies the Fihrer’s impli- 
cations with such jewels as these: 

“The Nordic chews his food with 
the mouth closed, by a grinding 


*St. Benedict, Ore., Apr., 1938. 
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movement of the jaws; whereas 
other races tend to chew with a 
smacking noise like animals, owing 
to the pressing movement of the 
jaws and the repeated opening of 
the mouth. The white of the eye 
is pure white in the Nordic race 
only; that of the non-Nordic is 
blurred. Even Nordic lunatics are 
quite harmless. Nordic man is the 
creator of all culture and civiliza- 
tion. The salvation and preserva- 
tion of the Nordic man alone will 
preserve culture.” 

To such modest claims the inimi- 
table Chesterton replied playfully 
in The Sign of November, 1933: 

“It is a horrible shame to say I 
was ever unkind to a Nordic man. 
I have had many of these innocent 
creatures of God gambolling round 
my house from time to time, and I 
have always found them faithful 
and affectionate, when treated and 
trusted, as they should be, with faith 
and affection. 

“I am very fond of the real Nor- 
dic man, especially when he does 
really look like a Nordic man; as, 
for example, when he is a Scandi- 
navian. I think the Scandinavian 
is a thoroughly nice fellow; and 
probably a much better man than I. 

“But when it comes to the read- 
ing of history, there is one thing 
that I can never for the life of me 
see. I can easily believe that a nice 
large Scandinavian may have 


June 


brought great elements of strength 
or simplicity into any family into 
which he married; and what is true 
of the Scandinavian may be quite 
often true of the German. 

“But what I frankly and flatly 
deny, in history as a whole, is that 
any Nordic man ever brought any- 
thing in the way of an idea into the 
world.” 

Writers such as Chesterton are, 
of course, on the Nazi index and 
mustn’t be read by Germans who 
want to keep the Nordic faith. 
Naziism still marches on, Hitler in 
the lead. And being that Hitler is 
the Nazi of Nazis, you have to un- 
derstand the Nazi creed in order to 
know the man. 

Naziism isn’t really such an elab- 
orate theory. The Nordic race is 
supreme among all nations of the 
world. Everything non-Nordic is 
inferior in all respects. So the 
strictly logical conclusion is that you 
can’t mix the Nordic and the non- 
Nordic and expect to get something 
better as a result. 

Past generations of Nordics have 
been careless. Foreign elements 
were allowed to seep in, alas. So it 
is high time that someone got busy 
straining them out again. 

The two foreign elements that 
Nordic vigilance should have check- 
ed long ago—rather, should have 
kept out in the first place—are 
Judaism and Catholicism. They are 
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both non-Nordic and therefore, a 
detriment. Jewish blood has got 
into the Nordic blood stream and 
must be drastically purged out. 
Catholicisrn is non-Nordic in origin 
and present status, since it is supra- 
racial. Had Christ been a Nordic, 
the thing might be fixed up, but He 
wasn’t; so it’s just too bad for the 
Catholics and all loyal Christians. 

So, you see, a good Nazi has to be 
anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic, and 
Hitler is the best of Nazis. 

It sounds a bit foolish these days 
to mention God in connection with 
world affairs, because it has been so 
definitely decided that man can get 
along without Him, even if He does 
exist—and man isn’t so sure at all 
anymore that He does. Maybe He 
made the world and all men and 
maybe He didn’t, but it doesn’t 
make much difference, because mod- 
ern man has signed his declaration 
of independence from Him. 

We Catholics, however, have a 
provoking way of refusing to fall 
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in step with modern ideas about 
God. We insist on believing that 
He does exist, that He made the 
world and all men, and that, there- 
fore, He is the sole owner of the 
world and the absolute Master of 
all men. So it seems perfectly con- 
sistent to us Catholics to consider 
God’s viewpoint before passing 
judgment on a man’s greatness. 

We Catholics probably look just 
as foolish to our contemporaries as 
did the early Christians in St. Paul’s 
day. That is why he wrote a sharp 
letter to the Corinthians and told 
them there are no two ways about 
it: it is God’s viewpoint or nothing. 

“Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? It pleased 
God, by the foolishness of our 
preaching, to save them that believe. 
We speak not the wisdom of this 
world, neither of the princes of this 
world that come to naught; but we 
speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery.” 





mar 


Marshal Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces during the 
World War, was attending a banquet and, before sitting down at the table, 
he carefully and devoutly made the Sign of the Cross. As he did so, he 
noticed that a group of irreligious men down the table smiled their derision 
and spoke of it with merriment among themselves. 

Without displaying any annoyance, the Marshal, who was in full 
uniform, drew the two pistols he carried at his belt, and laid them down 
beside his plate in view of all. Then he turned until he directly faced the 
mockers and again made the Sign of the Cross devoutly. This time there 
was silence and respect during his action. 

The Liguorian (May, 38). 








Our House 


By JAMES DEVANE 
Condensed from The Irish Rosary* 


We can learn more about social 
ills of the Irish and the way to end 
them by a sympathetic study of the 
people’s lives than if we were to 
spend months poring over govern- 
ment statistics, or listening to 
speeches of men to whom the life 
of thousands of their fellow citizens 
is almost as remote as the life of 
Papuans. 

I here describe the life of one 
house of the people. It is one of 
thousands, and if you multiply the 
ciphers I give by thousands, you get 
a cross section of a deep stratum 
of Irish society, indeed the founda- 
tion of Irish society. These are the 
people who make our roads and rail- 
ways, build houses, dig canals, fight 
battles, convey merchandise from 
ship to dock, from dock to ware- 
house and sail the wide seas. They 
clean our streets, hack out drains 
and sewers, and make our cities 
pure and wholesome to live in. 

They are for the most part the 
casual, the unskilled laborer. They 


live in a communal atmosphere, 


something very different from a 
Communist atmosphere. There are 
no locks on front doors. Each room 
opens on the common landing and 
the stairs are crowded almost from 


Cross section of Irish life 


morn to night with children chasing 
up and down, hanging on to ban- 
isters, or banging drums and cans. 
Noise—whether the cry of children, 
the screech of a gramophone, the 
voice of neighbors in friendly or 
hostile converse—is ever present. 
There is here also a wonderful sense 
of neighborly kinship and com- 
munal helpfulness—the greatest of 
the great trinity of virtues, Charity. 

If a child be sick the neighbors 
will flock in from all over the house 
to lend what help they can. If some 
lone man or widow lies helpless in 
old age, someone will be ready to 
do whatever is necessary. Here life 
is lived in full, in all its wide circle 
of shadow and light. Like sun, mist, 
clouds chasing each other over an 
Irish bog, the color and light are 
never the same from room to room. 
At one time you may see in one 
room some old person laid out with 
habit, beads, and candle, the neigh- 
bors gathered around chanting the 
rosary. In another room a woman 
lies moaning in the pains of child- 
bearing. Over in that room a child 
is gasping for breath in the last 
crisis of pneumonia, and it may well 
happen in some other a bridal pair 
is celebrating the wedding day. 


*St. Sevior’s, Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. Apr., 1938. 
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And ever on the stairs the ceaseless 
pursuit and flight of children. 

Here is all the teeming life of 
Shakespeare’s plays, of the novels 
of Dickens, the life O’Casey has 
faithfully transcribed in his plays. 

You will not fail to note the un- 
failing good humor and equal 
temper of the poor. Calamities 
which would overwhelm the ordi- 
nary citizen: the loss of a mother or 
father or a child, unemployment 
and idleness and an empty larder, 
no money to pay the rent or even 
buy the very necessities of life—all 
these are treated with indifference. 
Another thing you cannot fail to 
notice is the intense religious fervor 
of the poor. 

Whether these two things, the 
equanimity and resignation of the 
poor, and the religion of the poor, 
be independent; whether they be 
intimately related, one being the re- 
sult of the other, in the present 
temper of Irish society the joint ex- 
istence has a deep significance for 
our future. 

If the poor be happy because they 
are religious, if they be religious be- 
cause they are poor, if religion 
makes people bear with material 
conditions which they would not 
endure if they were not religious, 
then a further deduction may be 
made that religion is a buttress or 
support and an apology of an unjust 


social order. If that belief takes 
root, then will the reaction be much 
more severe in a religious people 
like the Irish than in a material 
people like the English. 

Should Communism or Socialism 
gain the victory in England, the 
change over will be made with little 
social disorder. For the concentra- 
tion of property in trusts and anony- 
mous associations (the directors of 
which control thousands of millions 
of public money) is but a step to 
Socialism. The complete change 
can be made by lopping off the 
heads of the tallest poppies. In a 
people with a material philosophy 
of life, like the English, the change 
will be made from one material 
order to another. 

But in a country like Ireland 
social disorder will be much more 
bitter. First, because of religious 
philosophy, the sentiment of prop- 
erty is so deep-grained. Second, be- 
cause a revolt of the workers in a 
spiritual people like the Irish will 
take the form of a religious war. 
The Celt and the Catholic must 
spiritualize and idealize. The Irish- 
man has lived to a degree on a 
mystic love of the motherland for 
over a thousand years. Catholicism 
was the mystic element which sup- 
ported him almost entirely for 400 
years. And, should great revolu- 
tionary forces be developed in the 
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social order, he will abandon reli- 
gion and form a mysticism of the 
new social philosophy. 

That is the reason social upheaval 
in a Catholic people is so much 
more serious than in a Protestant 
people. Material welfare has been 
so incorporated into Protestant phi- 
losophy, at least the philosophy of 
the English-speaking peoples, that 
Communism, a mysticism of the 
machine and the factory, has noth- 
ing new to give them. The English 
and the Americans have already 
their temple in the factory and it 
is a much greater temple than un- 
skilled peasants in Russia can build. 


Again the Englishman, due per- 
haps to his racial philosophy of life, 
cannot take a world view. He can- 
not immolate himself and his coun- 
try for an ideal. To him the mysti- 
cism of the race—the chosen people 
—is a dominant impulse in life. That 
is not true of the Celt. Over and 
over again in history the Celt has 
championed lost causes. For the 
greater part of 1,000 years the Irish- 
man has abandoned everything in 
pursuit of a passionate ideal. I can- 
not remember a single battle Eng- 
land fought that was not calculated 
to promote the material or political 
advancement of England. 
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Gardens 


The magnificence of such famous gardens as those of Woburn Abbey, 
the Vatican Gardens, Kew Gardens, Versailles and many others has been 
sung by poets and painted by artists innumerable. Nevertheless, the serenity 
and beauty peculiar to gardens is often more easily found in the little 
cottage garden, whose charm of environment is more inviting than all the 
splendor of the formal garden. 

Throughout the centuries Catholic painters have depicted the Infant 
Jesus as a gardener, and in these famous pictures the Divine Child may 
be seen watering and tending flowers in the garden of the home at Naza- 
reth, an inspiration to every Catholic child to make and love a garden. 

A garden is almost as inseparable from the perfect home as are chil- 
dren. To meet the growing demand, schools have been established all 
over Europe and England where gardening is scientifically taught to those 


who intend taking it up as a profession. 
The Cross (Apr., °38). 








Indoor sport 


Besides wasting food and disturb- 
ing rest, flies are carriers of typhus 
and cholera by their contamination 
of foodstuffs. Even the most minute 
of their hosts, the sand flies, are 
causes of ophthalmia. 

We cannot fight them alone; we 
must look around for allies. The 
only insects that war upon the fly, as 
far as I know, are the various species 
of wasps. I have seen the common 
yellow wasp of India drop into a 
sugar bowl, pick up a fly, and post 
away to her nest. She will lodge an 
egg in that fly, seal him up in a clay 
cell to serve as food for the wasp 
baby that is being hatched inside 
him. Serves the rascal right! 

Our most helpful allies are insectiv- 
orous birds, and it is a pleasure to 
note that most of them celebrate 
their victories by paeans of melody. 
All our singing birds are flycatchers, 
but there are some that dedicate 
their lives to this task. Of them two 
are really decorative creatures, the 
green pintail, a true flycatcher, and 
the jay, the nilkunth, the lucky blue 
bird of Rajasthan, more correctly 
named the Indian Roller. Finally, 
the Hirundinaceae, the swifts, swal- 
lows, and martins or martlets, are 


The Fly 


By PERITUS 


Condensed from The New Review* 


masterly flycatchers, one and all. It 
is this fact that explains why a nest 
of swallows attached to the eaves of 
a house means good health for its 
inhabitants. 

So I beg my readers never to cage 
a singing bird, and never to drive 
away a nesting swallow or martin 
from the eaves. But now arises the 
question: What can we do in this 
struggle for existence which these 
pestiferous flies have forced upon 
us? What are we to do to live in 
health and peace? 

To catch a single fly at a time 
may seem of little use, but after all 
it destroys the prospective ancestor 
of myriads, and, besides, undoubted- 
ly it is a satisfaction. This is how it 
can be done. A swift sweep of the 
hand just above the little pest gen- 
erally gets him as he rises, for the 
hand easily closes on him. 

Another way to get the better of 
a single fly is based on the fact that 
he cannot, in spite of his multilensed 
eyes occupying half his head, see 
what is directly in front of him. 
Close your fist. Set the tip of your 
forefinger on your thumb, and move 
this thumb straight forward for the 
nose of the fly, if he has a nose. 


*30 Park St., Calcutta, India. Apr., 1938. U. S. Address: The New Review, 
c/o Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 
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When within reach flick your fore- 
finger at him, and you will tumble 
him heels over head to his great sur- 
prise, and your own great, if some- 
what vengeful, glee. Caligula wished 
that the human race had but one 
neck that he might cut through it. 
Oh! that flies had but one head to 
squash! 

If in this hunt for single speci- 
mens you wish to be more system- 
atic, go to a department store and 
ask for a fly swatter. You will prob- 
ably be referred to the Sports De- 
partment. When you get there, they 
will hand you a stiff wire with a 
wooden handle at one end, and at 
the other a flat bit of any flexible 
material about the size of your open 
hand. All you have to do, now that 
you have got it, is to smack at every 
fly you see settling down anywhere; 
but you must be careful not to 
knock over a tumbler, or smash the 
sugar bowl, by being too vigorous. 
It is these little possibilities that 
make this quite an adventurous 
sport. 

For warfare on a wider scale I 
have found Flit to be of little use. 
A douche of Flit spray seems not to 
trouble flies at all, though perhaps, 
like the elephants, they prefer to die 
in secrecy. Flypaper is a poisoned 
paper that must be dampened with 
syrup. It kills every fly that comes 
for a carouse, and at the most that 
means 50 flies. Tanglefoot paper 
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gums the wretches to the spot on 
which they alight, and they will 
alight anywhere. 

Some unknown benefactor of the 
human race has noticed that, as 
night comes on, flies go to roost on 
any cord or string that hangs free. 
This wise man had prepared Tan- 
glefoot in long strings and tapes to 
be festooned about the kitchen ceil- 
ing. It is a most efficient flytrap, but 
be careful while putting it up. One 
of the most comical things to see is 
a man on a stepladder stagger a bit, 
and when he flings out his arms for 
a balancing pole, those yards of Tan- 
glefoot cord stick to his face and 
hands: 

The more you try to shake it off, 
The more it sticks the faster— 
like a lawyer’s contract, as the old 
song says. The one on the ladder 
and the one holding it below are 
both rendered helpless, the latter 
from laughter. 

Another method is the following, 
invented by a Goan cook (it has the 
merit of destroying the flies in great 
numbers each time that it is used, 
and it is ready again for the next 
lot immediately after). From the 
kitchen roof he hangs two boards 
with the suspending cord strung 
through both. If the upper ends be 
slightly levelled, the boards hang 
apart at the lower end. The inner 
surfaces are smeared with jam or 
treacle. Every time the chef passes 
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by, he claps the boards together. 
When he lets go they again stand 
apart. Since squashed flies are appe- 
tizing for these cannibal pests, the 
trap is ever set. There is nothing 
repulsive to be seen here unless one 
morbidly goes to look for it. 

For minor swarms, the following 
description of a flytrap may be of 
help: Take a wide-mouthed bottle 
of transparent glass, half fill it with 
water, and cover the mouth with a 
piece of stiff paper. Make a hole in 
the middle of this cover about the 
size of the tip of the little finger. 
Smear the inner side with some 
syrup, and put a less liberal amount 
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all around the hole. “The busy, 
curious, thirsty fly” will not be con- 
tent to stay outside when there is 
more to be had by slipping through 
the opening. Once inside, and after 
a good feed, he flies off, and takes 
the short cut, as he thinks, through 
the transparent sides of the bottle. 
That, of course, leads to a watery 
death. Since this trap is always set, 
it can kill numberless flies. 

Some prefer putting beer into the 
jar or tumbler, maintaining that the 
smell attracts them the more readily. 
However, I hold that is gilding re- 
fined gold; and besides, who would 
care to waste good beer? 





oouimdae- 


The word “conversation” implies two or more persons taking an active 
part in a discussion. “Con” means together. Actually, most conversations 
are one-sided. There is a “stooge” who listens, leads the other on, asks 
questions, interjects words of approval in appropriate places and nods his 
assent when he cannot slip a word in edgewise. 

Are you the principal in every conversation, or are you a stooge? 
Should you try to dominate a conversation to which you are a party? Cer- 
tainly, but your exercise of control should not result in your carrying the 
burden of words. Be a practiced listener, an expert stooge. Make the other 
person do the work. He will enjoy it and you will be interested, amused 
and instructed. You can’t possibly learn anything by giving an extempo- 
raneous lecture yourself. 

Nearly every man, woman and child has a store of knowledge, a few 
ideas and a wealth of interesting experience. If you provide the proper 
opening, touch the right button, you will find a new world opened to you 
that you know nothing about. You will not only be instructed, but in 
getting the other person to talk about things he knows well, you will con- 


vince him that you are a very engaging conversationalist. 
Irving A. J. Lawres in St. Anthomy Messenger (May, °38). 








Saint Andrew Bobola 


By JOHN KEEGAN, SJ. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


Shortly after noon on Oct. 3, 
1923, a coffin-shaped box was car- 
ried out of the Petrovka Medical 
Museum of Moscow and began a 
journey which was to end at Rome 
and the Vatican. The box was sealed 
with the seals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Pope Pius XI. It con- 
tained relics of Blessed Andrew Bo- 
bola, a Jesuit missionary and martyr. 
To understand the full meaning of 
the event we must turn our eyes 
back more than three centuries to 
the days when Father Bobola was 
martyred by the Cossacks. 

Andrew Bobola was born about 
the beginning of the 17th century. 
His family was one of the noblest 
of Poland, whose ancestry could be 
traced to the 14th century to James 
Bobola, “Chevalier of Jerusalem.” 
Sanctity went hand in hand with 
courage in the family, so when in 
1611 the young noble, abandoning 
the promises of a bright future, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, his step 
caused little astonishment. Life in 


Religion passed peacefully, marked: 


by the joys of days such as that of 
his first vows, July 31, 1613, and 
above all, the day of canonization 
of Saints Ignatius and Francis Xavi- 


Page from the martyrology 


er, when he was ordained to the 
priesthood. 

Details of the 35 years of the min- 
istry of Father Bobola are little 
known. However, witnesses, many 
testifying 50 years after his death, 
give proof that the impression made 
by his life was deep and lasting. His 
labors were ceaseless among the nu- 
merous Russian schismatics in Po- 
land. His success in this work 
earned for him the gratitude of 
souls recalled to the Faith, and un- 
dying hatred of more confirmed 
enemies of the Church. The latter 
insultingly termed him, “Ravisher 
of Souls,” a name appropriate in- 
deed, but in a manner far different 
from that they wished. Though an 
eloquent preacher his forte was in 
teaching the catechism. This “Hunt- 
er of Souls” would stand in the pub- 
lic square of a schismatic village and 
teach Christian Doctrine to all. His 
return was often abuse and ridicule, 
but insult and opprobrium generally 
melted into docility, and rich were 
the harvests reaped by his mild per- 
severance and gentle affableness. 

The virtues of the martyr were 
many and heroic during this long 
period of apostolate. His love for 
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souls and a deep knowledge and 
affection for the Divine Shepherd 
were the motivating forces of these 
years of hidden toil. 

In 1648, an act of injustice by a 
Polish lord against one of the Cos- 
sacks was a signal for that people 
to break forth in a rebellion that 
had long been brewing. These semi- 
barbaric people had been given arms 
by Poland and were used as allies 
by that nation, but now they turned 
with all their characteristic fury on 
their former allies. They began a 
war of devastation that plunged Po- 
land into terror, a war that began 
as one of politics and gradually de- 
veloped into one of religion. Before 
the death of Chmielnicki, Cossack 
leader, which ended the war, a nu- 
merous band had given their lives 
for their faith. Of this number, the 
Jesuits can boast no less than 40, the 
leader of whom was Blessed An- 
drew Bobola. 

On the morning of May 16, 1657, 
a band of Cossacks rode into the 
town of Janow, where the Jesuits 
had taken refuge, and with true 
Cossack ruthlessness began slaugh- 
tering. Father Bobola had gone that 
morning to a neighboring church 
where, with his usual zeal, he 
preached, catechized and said Mass, 
preparing the people for the morrow, 
the feast of Our Lord’s Ascension. 
A stream of fugitives met him with 
the story that the schismatics had 


exposed the Catholics to the Cos- 
sacks and that a scene of sorrow was 
being enacted in their city. His first 
impulse to return and offer his blood 
for Christ, was overcome by the 
earnest entreaty of the people, and 
in the hope that by fleeing he might 
yet bring many more souls back to 
the Church. He, therefore, sought 
flight in a carriage, but the Provi- 
dence of God had decided otherwise. 

The success of Father Bobola had 
caused the schismatics too much 
chagrin to allow such an opportu- 
nity for revenge to be lost. They 
told his whereabouts to four of the 
Cossacks who rode off in pursuit. 
Half a mile from Janow they over- 
took the carriage whose driver, 
panic-stricken, dropped the reins 
and fled into a near-by forest. Father 
Bobola stepped down from the car- 
riage fully conscious “his hour was 
come,” repeating, like his Master in 
Gethsemane, “May the Will of God 
be done.” 

The story of the martyrdom of 
Blessed Andrew Bobola is not pleas- 
ant reading unless we keep before 
our eyes the glory of suffering for 
Christ. The first move by his cap- 
tors was to try to persuade him to 
renounce his faith. The reward of 
his refusal was the beginning of his 
martyrdom. After scourging him in 
a nearby field and binding his head 
with supple oak twigs, which they 
gradually tightened as a vise until 
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the skull seemed on the point of 
fracturing, his captors dragged him 
to Janow, venting their rage in 
blows on the way. 

The appearance of Father Bobola 
as he was dragged into the city, 
clothed in his own blood, caused sor- 
row among the Catholics and pity 
even among the schismatics. The 
barbarians surrounded him and 
fiercely questioned him as to his 
belief in the Catholic religion. His 
answers were as sweet and mild as 
they were courageous and he even 
exhorted his tormentors to abjure 
their errors and turn to the true 
source of salvation by confessing 
with him the Catholic Faith. 

His courage and calmness in- 
creased the fury of his captors who 
dragged his mangled body by the 
legs into a little shed, used as a 
slaughterhouse for animals. There 
they placed him on a butcher’s table 
where he was to suffer his Calvary 
and win his final triumph. The 
words of the Sacred Congregation 
bring home to us how great were 
the sufferings of Bobola, a statement 
made especially vigorous when we 
recall martyrdoms such as those of 
the North American saints or the 
English martyrs. “So cruel a mar- 
tyrdom,” it affirms, “has practically 
never been brought up before this 
Sacred Congregation.” 

The Cossacks first flayed his back, 
cutting the flesh in strips and tear- 
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ing it roughly from his body, after 
which they rubbed straw and barley 
into the wounds and again replaced 
the flesh. In mockery of his sacer- 
dotal dignity they then scalped his 
tonsured head and flayed his anoint- 
ed hands, pushing sharp pieces of 
wood under his nails. His face was 
so swollen it could scarcely be recog- 
nized as that of a human being. 
Throughout all this suffering the 
holy martyr continually repeated the 
holy names of Jesus and Mary, pray- 
ing most fervently when his torture 
was most exquisite and calling down 
the blessing of God upon his tor- 
mentors until they cut a hole in his 
throat and tore his tongue out by its 
roots. 

The heroic missionary was evi- 
dently near death, so, as a final act 
of demoniac cruelty, they hung the 
bleeding and torn body up by the 
legs and mocked at its nervous 
twitchings and convulsions until the 
stroke of a saber ended the glorious 
combat. It was about three o’clock 
on the afternoon of May 16. The 
colonel of the Cossacks ordered the 
corpse thrown on a dunghill and 
the barbarians rode away. Soon 


_afterwards the body was reverently 


removed by the Catholics and bur- 
ied in the Jesuit church at Pinsk 
where, after a temporary obscurity, 
a miraculous incident brought the 
grave to light. The extraordinary 
perservation of the body and the 
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countless subsequent miracles 
through his intercession gave elo- 
quent proof of the martyr’s influ- 
ence with God. He was beatified 
Oct. 30, 1853, by Pope Pius IX. The 
sacred relics were later transferred 
from Pinsk to Polosk, a city near 
Moscow, and that brings us back to 
the mysterious box sent from Mos- 
cow to Rome. 

When the Russian revolution end- 
ed in Soviet rule, the government 
looted many churches and in June, 
1922, the relics of Andrew Bobola 
were rudely transferred from Polosk 
to Moscow where they were stuffed 
into a small topsy-turvy storeroom 
of the Medical Museum, together 
with discarded furniture, plaster 
casts, wax models, and many other 
oddities. This was where the Papal 
representatives, American Jesuits, 
were led when the Soviet govern- 
ment had acquiesced to the Pope’s 
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request for the relics. This request 
had not been granted through any 
good will of the Red government. 
Soviet mouths were then being fed 
by Papal relief and Soviet rulers 
were too cunningly politic to refuse 
so reasonable a request. It is true, 
that as far as was in their power, 
they opposed it and, even after it 
had been formally granted, efforts 
to procrastinate were obvious. 

However, the Pope was urgent 
and so, on Nov. 1, 1923, the body 
of Blessed Andrew Bobola arrived 
in the holy city and was placed in 
the Matilda Chapel in the Vatican 
before the Feast of All Saints. On 
May 16, 1924, it was transferred to 
the Gesu where it now rests in a 
chapel on the Gospel side of the 
nave. The body is exposed for vener- 
ation in a glass-covered coffin which 
rests directly beneath the altar of the 
chapel. 


ow 


The Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius Loyola, possesses the mis- 
sionary spirit of its founder, for Ignatius desired the conversion of the 


whole world. 


Today the souls entrusted to the care of the Society of Jesus in the 








foreign missions number some 200,000,000, a fifth of the pagans of the 
world. In this vast multitude the Jesuit Fathers have some 3,000,000 Cath- 
olics; they have 1,983 seminarists; they have, in more than 12,000 schools 
(of which 15 are of University status), some half a million of students; 
they publish in the missions 116 periodicals, they direct 170 orphanages, 
33 hospitals, 7 leper stations, 294 dispensaries, and numerous other works 


which it would be tedious to catalogue. Hip dleedintes Th. 90). 











By GAULT MACGOWAN 
Condensed from The Franciscan* 


The Popular Front, as it appears 
in France and Spain today, might 
be best described as the Charlie Mc- 
Carthy of Communism. Its face is 
the face of democracy, but the voice 
is the voice of revolution! 

It is, if you like, the Communist 
International gone high hat. Charlie 
McCarthy wears a dress suit for 
stage appearances. The Popular 
Front is the dress suit of the Marx- 
ists. Be on the lookout for it in 
chameleon forms. It has another 
name in cold storage. 

When the Popular Front style be- 
comes too hot to hold, there will be 
swift switch in the best Machia- 
vellian manner. You probably have 
not forgotten how the Communist 
International penetrated the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
And maybe you watched the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fas- 
cism become the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. When the 
Popular Front becomes unpopular it 
will become the People’s Front. 

All of these are Charlie McCarthy 
acts. The Bergen in the piece is 
Trotzky. 

Putting Communism over in 
other countries is Trotzky’s special 
job. Having been kicked out of his 





Charlie McCarthy in Politics 


How to bore from within 


own, he has now taken up a strate- 
gic position just north of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Laugh that off! 

Trotzky is today as virulent, as 
determined and as active a Com- 
munist propagandist as he ever was 
and he has all the would-be inter- 
national revolutionaries with him. 
Talk to the average left-winger you 
meet in the metropolitan area and 
you will hear him denounce Stalin. 
This may lure you into a false sense 
of security. It is meant to. You 
have to get your Communist in an 
expansive mood. Then you will hear 
him proclaim Trotzky, the Red Star 
of Democracy. 

Trotzky is on velvet for the mo- 
ment. Quite conservative newspapers 
give him headlines whenever he 
comes out with one of his periodic 
denunciations of Stalin. It does not 
seem to occur to people that this is 
a case of pot calling the kettle black. 

Trotzky was kicked out of Nor- 
way, France and Turkey before he 
pounced on the New World. Even 
Great Britain, which harbored 
Marx, wouldn’t have him. 

He received a personal invitation 
to go to Mexico from President Car- 
denas. The English speaking peo- 
ples have good cause to know what 
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has happened since then. President 
Cardenas has turned out the Ameri- 
can and British oil companies that 
helped to develop Mexico and he 
has expropriated their lands. 

This is the second time Trotzky 
has had his finger in the interna- 
tional oil pie. The first time was 
when he and Lenin expropriated all 
foreign oil holdings in Russia and 
refused to return the capital invested 
in them by stockholders, large and 
small, in all parts of the globe. 

The real reason he went to Mex- 
ico was because that nation by its 
persecution of the Church had 
shown itself ripe for a full-fledged 
Soviet economy. And who could bet- 
ter show the Mexicans how to pro- 
duce that than a man who had fixed 
that before. He was undoubtedly the 
best known and most experienced 
Communist available. He knew 
even how to avoid being bumped 
off on the rebound—a useful politi- 
cal asset in Mexico. 

Trotzky’s position in Mexico has 
made him the Columbus of Red 
Revolution. He discovered its incipi- 
ent burst and is exploiting it. He is 
the real power behind the Popular 
Front movement in this hemisphere; 
the grand master of inspiration for 
all who have lost faith in the lead- 
ership of Stalin. 

Propaganda for him is being done 
very subtly by the leaders of the 
Popular Front in this country. 


Since the days when Trotzky 
lived in the Bronx at 1522 Vyse 
Avenue—his real name is David 
Bronstein — Communism has gone 
far. A Communist is no longer re- 
garded as a wild-eyed visionary. He 
is a practical man fit to be trusted 
with important office! 

Immediately after the municipal 
elections in New York last fall, 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan, promoted one of 
them, Simon W. Gerson, a reporter 
on the Daily Worker, to be his con- 
fidential examiner at a salary of 
$3,600 a year. So far the appoint- 
ment has been upheld despite the 
protests of war veterans and Cath- 
olics. This post is one of the most 
senior in the administration, rank- 
ing immediately after the heads of 
the secretariat and the assistant to 
the president. 

“I take orders from no one but 
the Borough President,” said Mr. 
Gerson when asked by a reporter 
what he did. 

Mr. Gerson evidently has what 
Trotzky would call a key position 
in the Popular Front of Manhattan, 
an administration imbued with 
broad-minded and liberal ideas (on 
matters of left-wing policy!). Mr. 
Gerson is now free to speak Mr. 
Isaacs’ mind for him. He is the of- 
ficial public relations expert. 

Some people imagine that because 
they are not solicited to join any 
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such party as the Popular Front, it 
does not exist. They are the same 
people that think Communism is 
no menace in the U. S. because they 
get comparatively few votes at elec- 
tion time and do not hold $100 a 
plate banquets in public. 

But this is a mistake. You were 
not invited to join the bootlegging 
racket. All you were asked to do 
was to vote for prohibition! 

Now apply this thought to Com- 
munism. All you have to do is to 
vote leftish; the Trotzkyite brain 
trust will do the rest in due season. 
Quantities of followers are not need- 
ed to foment a successful revolution. 
It has been estimated that 40,000 
Communists were able to force 
90,000,000 Russians into the first 
Soviet Republic. 

The way the Popular Front is 
planned to work from liberalism to 
revolution is this. The first stage is 
the gathering together of all progres- 
sives among the middle classes to 
ally with radicalism, labor and the 
intellectuals to form a powerful peo- 
ple’s front, according to tactics pro- 
claimed by Mr. Gerson in the Daily 
Worker on Oct. 29, 1937. 

Dozens of meetings and radio 
speeches go by without a single 
word about recruiting. Hundreds 
and thousands of workers attend 
these meetings but only occasionally 
are they asked to join the party and 
given application blanks. To invite 
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them to join indiscriminately would 
create an advance army of seekers 
after office in the first Communist 
administration. Mass membership 
is deliberately retarded so that no 
one will be disappointed when he 
finds that there are only jobs for the 
ultimate dictator and his satellites. 

But first, of course, there are sev- 
eral intermediary governments be- 
fore real revolution starts. The gath- 
ering together of the clans for a 
great Popular Front government 
only begins to be effective when 
Communists are appointed to key 
offices within the administration. 

When Leon Blum, the leader of 
the French Popular Front assumed 
office in 1936, he had to divide his 
appointments between Radicals, 
Radical Socialists and Communists. 
But though numerically small the 
Communists did their job. They 
used their position to increase dis- 
content in the country. 

Their principal success in the first 
Blum administration was to ruin 
the prospects of the French World 
Fair by strikes, demonstrations and 
the hoisting of the Hammer and 
Sickle on the top of the various 
pylons and towers in the fair- 
grounds. The opening date had to 
be postponed twice. They are now 
engaged in upsetting the financial 
structure of France. 

This is very important. For it is 
only when industrialists and manu- 
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facturers are obliged to close down 
their factories and capital begins to 
fly the country, that the rank and 
file of the Popular Front will pour 
out in the street in rioting mood and 
call on the liberals to fulfil their 
promises or get out. Then the Com- 
munists seize power by a swift coup 
d'etat and take over the bankrupt 
industry in the name of socialism. 

Georges Bonnet, the former 
French Ambassador to the U.S. who 
was rushed from Washington to take 
part in the second French Popular 
Front government as finance minis- 
ter, helped forward this discontent 
by putting up income tax 20%. 

Communists hope that such meas- 
ures will produce vigorous protests 
from the right to enable the rich to 
be more easily denounced as the 
enemies of the people. If plots by 
the right to overthrow the govern- 
ment can be discovered, so much 
the better. In France, the Popular 
Front discovered the “Cagoulard” 
scare in order to push the nation 
more sharply to the left. 

This was a sort of Ku Klux Klan 
scare proclaimed by the government 
agents to be an embryonic Fascist 
rising. Huge dumps of arms were 
discovered buried in the gardens of 
various houses. There was an im- 
mediate outcry raised by the Com- 
munists against Fascism. 

I believe I am the first to reveal 
what these arms really were. 
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They were arms which had been 
collected to send to the aid of the 
Spanish Communists by French 
Communists. The French Popular 
Front did not dare to admit that 
there were any such stocks in 
France because they had promised 
their ally, Great Britain, not to in- 
tervene in the Spanish Civil War. 
Therefore, the blame for these arms 
stocks had to be placed on the Fas- 
cists. The ruse succeeded. In the 
face of accusations by Italy that 
French Communists were gunrun- 
ning into Spain, the Popular Front 
was at once able to clear itself and 
shock the bourgeois Frenchmen by 
a pretended discovery of evidence of 
Fascist aggression in his own 
country. 

While liberals in the U. S. are 
exciting to violence against alleged 
Fascist aggression, they are leading 
the movement to oppose the military 
naval budgets. 

Dictatorship or Democracy? This 
is the slogan under which the Pop- 
ular Front is organizing to fight. 

Whenever you hear this appeal 
made, you may know the speaker is 
asking the question that Com- 
munists want him to ask. 

The idea is to marshal the entire 
world under one or the other of the 
banners so that there may be an- 
other line-up for war. The Com- 
munists would especially like to see 
the British Empire go down in de- 
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feat, for this group of nations has 
seemed hitherto impervious to Com- 
munism. Liberals in America could 
hardly conceal their chagrin when 
Chamberlain refused to lead his 
country against Germany at a time 
when its armaments were below nor- 
mal. They had made quite sure that 
England would fight and that the 
U. S. would not help her. All was 
set for the collapse of England. 

Lots of well-meaning, kindly peo- 
ple, fall into the trap when asked 
to answer “Dictatorship or Democ- 
racy?” 

If a waiter rushed at them in a 
crowded restaurant at breakfast time 


and bawled, “Ham or Eggs?” they 
would murmur weakly, “Eggs, 
please.” It takes a strong man to 
reply firmly, “Neither thanks, I'll 
take fruit.” 

Democracy is a label that inspires 
confidence only so long as it means 
what you and I think it means. But 
as soon as others begin to have dou- 
ble entendres about it, as there are in 
the case of the Popular Front, then 
it ceases to have any value. Liberal- 
ism is an even more insidious label. 

We need a new set of labels and 
a new set of political values if a just 
rule by the people, for all the people 
is not to perish from the earth. 


di 
Right Is Left 


“I laugh hugely,” Salazar once said to an interviewer, “when I hear 





talk of the ‘Right’ and the ‘Left.’ In fact, I think that those words mean 
nothing at all. For my part, if you tell me that the Right stands for social 
discipline, for authority, for unity of direction—then I am of the Right. 
But if you tell me that the Left means an attempt to improve conditions 
of the lives of the people, to admit them to the cares of government, to 
raise their standard of comfort and education—then gladly am I of the 
Left. But the truth is, in my opinion at least, that there are no rights 
and lefts today; there are only plans of government, more or less prac- 
ticable, that are either tried out or not. If they are carried out for the 
greatest good of the country, then a national work is done, and all the 
rights and lefts that there may be are put aside.” 

From The Portugal of Salazar by Michael Derrick. (Sands: London, 1938). 








The Light of the Cross 


Job’s problem 


Duns Scotus, the Franciscan 
theologian, envisioned all material 
creation in the form of a pyramid; 
Christ stands at the apex and by 
His two natures, human and divine, 
“grafts” man into God and thus 
“conciliates two extremes: time and 
eternity, space and immensity, the 
contingent and the necessary, the 
finite and the infinite—Jesus Christ, 
the culminating logical point of 
creation.” 

It is in inert matter and in vege- 
tative life that we class the first two 
courses of created things, with all 
their interspecies levels. And as 
each successive note of perfection is 
added in the pyramidal structure of 
creation, the rising courses must 
narrow. To mere vegetative life 
is added sentient life, or life with 
the power of feeling, in all its vari- 
ous degrees from that of a jellyfish 
to that of a gazelle. In man, to ani- 
mal life is added rational life, which 
makes the new creation a being of 
body and soul; and humanity is the 
pedestal which God prepared for 
His Son Incarnate. 

When God created man He plan- 
ned for him a temporary life of hap- 
piness on earth as a prelude to an 
eternal life of greater happiness in 
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heaven; nor was man to leave the 
one life to enter the other through 
the door of death. But man wreck- 
ed God’s plan and “brought death 
into the world and all our woe.” 
Then the Christ, the Anointed of 
God, Head and Pinnacle of our 
race, Who, if man had not sinned, 
would have come to earth as the 
Christ of Glory, came instead as the 
Christ of Sorrow. 

No other element of life can so 
test character as suffering. Like a 
veritable furnace, it smelts the gross 
ores of our composition and reduces 
us to whatever true percentage of 
value we possess. It eats into insin- 
cerity like an acid and becomes the 
true gauge of friendship. It con- 
sumes mere sentimentality with a 
whirlwind of fire and leaves the 
mind purified. It holds impatience 
firmly in irons until endurance is 
branded deep into the will. 

Such are its laws; beneath them 
countless millions of human lives 
have crumbled, disintegrated, and 
ended on the scrap-heap of existence. 
And these were not necessarily 
weaklings, but men and women 
who by circumstances had been kept 
away from the only laboratory 
wherein character can be toughened 
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and tempered. That laboratory is 
religion—faith, which anchors us to 
God and holds our lives safe amid 
all storms of loss and betrayal; hope, 
which stands above seething waters 
like a lighthouse, a guide to safety 
and a promise of rest in a sheltered 
place; and charity, which prompts 
us, for spiritual motives (which do 
not destroy but soften and sweeten 
natural motives), to minister to 
others in their suffering even while 
we patiently endure our own. 

All men have the duty to provide 
for themselves and their dependents. 
This is not the solicitude which 
Christ condemned, since He Him- 
self toiled daily to help in the sup- 
port of the Holy Family, but rather 
the oversolicitude which arises from 
want of faith in God’s ultimate 
providence. This very lack of faith 
in His care contributes no small part 
to our suffering, for it prompts us 
to question tomorrow even though 
we may possess security today. 

The inescapable truth is that this 
pyramid of creation of which we are 
a quivering part stands in a deep 
shadow—the shadow of universal 
suffering. The possibilities which 
wealth affords can alleviate material 
pain, but they are helpless before a 
mind in torture. The synthetic dis- 
tractions which money can buy pall 
eventually, and indeed become mad- 
dening by their very futility. Apart 
from the gross standard of actual 
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money, riches and poverty are hard 
to define. Is that man rich who is 
lonely and suspicious in a palace? 
Is he poor who is surrounded with 
love in a cottage? Can he claim 
wealth who sees no beauty in the 
tints of dawn or sunset, feels no rav- 
ishing delight at moonlight falling 
on a trembling tide, or the haunting 
perfume of rain-wet flowers? 

From the earliest records of think- 
ing men, the pages of philosophy 
and science are full of theories on 
suffering and attempts to abolish it. 
The success of these attempts has 
been great—but always within cer- 
tain definite lines, and between not 
very widely separated points. 

And not on man alone does this 
shadow rest; the very beasts of the 
field know its touch in the mecha- 
nism of their being. Perhaps this 
suffering of animals is among the 
most mysterious of all. No ancestral 
bird or beast defied its Creator’s 
command to bring on all its pos- 
terity the pains they now endure. 

It is the same law of suffering 
under which a mother kneels when 
some battlefield has claimed her son. 
It is the law which knows no dis- 
tinction between riches and poverty. 

Yet a saving light streams down 
this pyramid of creation which 
stands enshrouded in _ shadow, 
streams from a Cross embedded in 
the very pinnacle. The light from 
that Cross sanctifies everything it 
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touches, from Mary Immaculate, 
who bore Him Who hangs on the 
Cross, down to the inanimate earth 
in which He will be laid. And it 
is most fitting that the light of the 
Cross should fall to the very bottom 
of the pyramid; for when the Crea- 
tor wished to make that creature 
who would stand at the pinnacle of 
the pyramid, He reached down into 
the earth which formed its broad 
base, and of that earth took a hand- 
ful, from which He made man. 
Moreover, He gave each stratum of 
the pyramid a part in man’s corpo- 
ral make-up: the clay is his mold, 
the rocks are in his bones, vegeta- 
tion is in his growth, and the ani- 
mals share with him the needs of 
the body. 

It was the mercy of God alone 
which saved this pyramid of crea- 
tion from standing in an eternal 
shadow of fruitless suffering. “God 
so loved the world as to give His 
only begotten Son.” Christ came to 
earth, and no one has known or 
ever will know suffering as He 
knew it. 
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Perhaps, like Job, we have suffer- 
ed material losses, and have been 
forced from positions of comfort to 
conditions of poverty; but Christ 
left the Apocalyptic splendors of 
Heaven to begin His earthly life in 
a cave. If fame has never noticed 
us, it left Him also to lead a life of 
total obscurity for 30 years. If those 
whom we counted as friends have 
deceived us, His own chosen people 
brought about His death. If we 
have been betrayed, He was sold for 
$17. If we have known pain, an- 
guish and loneliness, He felt the 
scourge, the thorns, the nails. If we 
have been deserted at a crucial mo- 
ment, He was forsaken even by His 
Father. If we stand alone in the 
shadows after having befriended 
many, He hung alone in darkness 
after having saved mankind. But 
from that darkness there streams 
the light of the Cross, brightening 
all lives with hope; for that light 
picks out the outlines of our indi- 
vidual sufferings and enfolds them 
within the infinite merits of Christ’s 
life and death. 


The knowledge of God without that of man’s misery causes pride. 
The knowledge of man’s misery without that of God causes despair. The 
knowledge of Jesus Christ constitutes the middle course, because in Him 
we find both God and our misery.—Pascal. 








After the Storm 


By PAUL McGUIRE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


As the Spanish War draws to its 
end, interest inevitably shifts from 
the military effort to that other and 
greater effort which must be made, 
is being made, to create a new and 
a better Spain. Amongst even those 
who have most strongly supported 
Franco’s cause, there is some natural 
anxiety: what form will the new 
State take? Will it be a Fascist 
State like Italy? Will it be Nazified? 
Will the Italians and the Germans 
dominate it? These are questions 
which very properly occur. When 
I went into Spain they were much 


in my own mind. And as far as I 
can find the answers, here they are: 

I do not believe for an instant 
that the Germans and Italians will 


dominate Spain. Italy went into 
Spain because she can no more af- 
ford to have Sovietism in Spain than 
she could afford to have it on the 
Brenner Pass. The defeat of Soviet- 
ism in Spain achieves a major score 
for Italian policy; it is, in itself, 
Italy’s reward. The Germans, it 
seems, have been paid for every item 
of assistance. But one has to reckon 
with the remarkable Spanish pride. 
Franco has insisted from the begin- 
ning of the war that not an inch of 
Spanish territory would be yielded, 
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Spain tidies her house 


and Spaniards almost universally 
echo him. 

I believe that we may expect from 
Spain an intensification of national- 
ism, both for good and for ill. The 
new Spain is not the familiar Spain 
of recent centuries. It is an active 
Spain, with an army of veterans. It 
is culturally active. It is certain that 
the new Spain will have much more 
influence amongst the Spaniards in 
South America, than she has had 
since their original revolt. 

The oddest impression I have 
brought from Spain is that the peo- 
ple are more interested in the re- 
building of Spain than in anything 
else; even than in the war which 
continued at their doors. For in- 
stance, I believe that Franco’s long 
delay after the liquidation of the 
northern front was _ deliberate. 
Everyone expected that the attack 
on Catalonia would follow in au- 
tumn of last year. But Franco must 
be statesman as well as soldier. He 
cannot limit his view to battlefields 
and victories. He must look to the 
future. If Franco had swept into 
Catalonia last year, he would have 
had half of Spain, the whole north 
and east, on his hands and in a state 
of disorder at the same time. But 
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he has preferred to restore order, 
security, stability in each province as 
he has taken it. Not until Vizcaya 
was properly organized and incor- 
porated within the new Spanish 
State would he move against Cata- 
lonia. 

There is great good sense in this. 
He leaves a settled and peaceful 
province behind him, one in which 
the Nationalist regime is not only 
effective but accepted. I have trav- 
eled 100 kilometers in Vizcaya with- 
out seeing a soldier or a policeman. 
The people are converted, martial 
law and police control is no longer 
necessary. When the Nationalists 
take a city, food trucks almost al- 
ways enter before the troops, and 
with them go Franco’s converts to 
explain to the people the real char- 
acter of his rule. Nowadays, I doubt 
whether any part of Spain (except- 
ing, of course, great Navarre) is 
more solidly for Franco than the 
once resistant Vizcaya. 

When one thinks of the new 
Spain and the forms it is taking, 
one must always remember the in- 
tense feeling for personal liberty 
which all Spaniards have. The 
peasant or the workman meets on 
the freest terms the general or the 
official, and all are very much given 
to speaking their minds. I have 
heard an old peasant woman talk, 
in a railway carriage, very critically 
indeed of Franco, and her remarks 


were intended for the Vatican 
Charge d’Affaires, sitting beside me. 
She obviously hoped that he would 
go off and tell General Franco what 
she thought. The free speech of 
Spain is almost inconceivable; the 
Spaniards have infinitely more re- 
gard for the human personality than 
I have ever met elsewhere. No re- 
gime which neglects the person will 
ever survive in Spain; a Nazification 
of Spain is beyond belief. 

I was with a Civil Governor one 
afternoon when he had been discuss- 
ing with peasants and fishermen 
their new cooperative organizations. 
These organizations are being 
brought into the general scheme of 
a cooperative state, but the local de- 
tails are determined by the local 
needs, and it was the peasants and 
the fishermen who were doing the 
talking and the planning, not the 
Civil Governor. He spoke to me 
very freely afterwards of his prob- 
lems. The Spaniards who still have 
property, especially the owner-work- 
ers, like the peasants and the fisher- 
men and the small traders, are no 
problem. They organize themselves. 
Given the main lines, they can be 
left a large measure of autonomy. 
They are natural Guildsmen, and 
the structures they will create will 
resemble, very closely I think, that 
extraordinary organization of the 
Flemish Catholic peasantry, the 
Boerenbond. The Governor felt that 
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his real difficulties were with the 
proletarianized industrial workers 
and miners. How was one to restore 
to them a reasonable human meas- 
ure of responsibility and security? 
All his talk was strongly informed 
with Catholic principles. I believe 
that he had made a study of the 
Encyclicals. 

The new order will, almost cer- 
tainly, be a corporatisme d’associa- 
tion rather than a corporatisme 
d'etat; i. e., it will resemble the order 
of Portugal rather than the order of 
Italy or the order of Germany. In 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI made 
some criticism of the Italian corpora- 
tions: “There are some who fear 
that the State is substituting itself 
in the place of private initiative, in- 
stead of limiting itself to necessary 
and sufficient assistance. It is to be 
feared that the new syndical and 
corporative organization tends to 
have an excessively bureaucratic 
character.” This is the danger which 
Salazar and Franco constantly strive 
to avoid. 

They see the corporate order as 
something which must grow from 
below, not as machinery to be im- 
posed from above. Societies grow, 
they are not manufactured. Some 
initiative, some direction is necessary 
from the political State, but only 
that the people themselves should be 
stimulated to develop their own eco- 
nomic organizations. 
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Great emphasis is placed, as in 
Portugal, on good housing, and 
upon their own separate houses for 
the workers; there is the Obra Na- 
cional de Construction de Casas, 
begun in Sevilla in December, 1936. 
A special tax of from 6 to 12 pesetas 
a month is imposed on everyone 
who can afford it, and this money is 
entirely devoted to housing the fam- 
ilies of soldiers and of workers. 
Though Spain is at war, something 
like 1,000,000 pesetas a month is 
being spent on new houses in Sevilla 
alone; this one city has plans out 
for 18,000 new houses, and whole 
new and very attractive suburbs are 
coming into being. 

The houses become the property 
of the head of the family for life, 
and he may leave them to any one 
of his sons, but he has no power to 
sell or mortgage. This may seem 
hard to us, perhaps, but when one 
recalls what happened to the peas- 
antry in Austria after they were per- 
mitted to alienate their lands, one 
applauds Franco. There will be 
little profitable employment for 
usurers in his Spain. 

The houses are mostly semi-de- 
tached, with two floors: two good 
rooms, a big kitchen and a lavatory 
on the first floor; four good rooms, 
a bathroom and a lavatory on the 
upper floor. Where flats are built, 
the usual size is four large rooms, a 
kitchen, bathroom, lavatory, two 
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balconies, with central shops, a chap- 
el and a library in each block. 

The new suburbs are carefully 
planned, ten houses making a block 
which is separated from neighbor- 
ing blocks by a wider space of 
ground. Great encouragement is 
given to gardening. The State of- 
fers prizes for the best gardens in 
each block and district and city. 
This is very characteristic: in the 
middle of war, the Spaniard still 
has time for the graces of life. 

I shall not easily forget the first 
dining room of Auxilio Social that 
I saw. Auxilio Social is the great 
Social Aid work promoted by the 
women of the Falange, which is do- 
ing more than anything else to 
break down the divisions of class 
and prejudice in Spain. Auxilio So- 
cial serves the poor, especially the 
enemy poor, the children and the 
wives and the sisters and the moth- 
ers of Reds escaped or dead. 

On my second day in Spain I 
went, unannounced, to a dining 
room where the children of the poor 
are fed three times a day. 

Eighty in roo of the children 
were children of Franco’s enemies. 
But all were dressed in bright new 
clothes, all were getting outside a 
meal much larger than I could have 
eaten, all were being waited upon 
by the girls of Auxilio Social with 
charm and care. And their dining 
room was delightfully furnished. All 
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the tots had tiny tables and chairs 
for them; the walls were done in 
pale blue with frescoes of Mickey 
Mouse and his adventures; there 
were admirable and amusing color- 
ed prints. Only the Spaniards, I 
believe, could have shown such 
courtesy and tact to tiny children. 
I do not think anything moved me 
more in Spain than Spain’s care for 
her children. It is an element in 
Spain’s concern for the family. 

The girls of Auxilio Social go into 
the homes of the poor, out into the 
homes of the peasants to help moth- 
ers wash and clean and cook. It is 
not a patronage of the poor by the 
well-to-do . . . it is a sisterhood, and 
extremely good for both helpers and 
helped. They lay their hands to 
every sort of job, helping in the 
fields, in the houses, teaching the 
children, reviving country dances 
and traditions, promoting cottage 
industries, lacemaking and the like, 
bookkeeping for the new coopera- 
tive organizations of the peasants. 
They wash, they sew, they help the 
poor women to make clothes. 

Volunteers from Auxilio Social go 
into each captured town with the 
troops and sometimes ahead of 
them. I was told that in Gijon, chil- 
dren were being fed by these girls 
before the troops occupied the whole 
city. Auxilio Social is not meant to 
be merely a wartime charity. It is 
to have a permanent place in the 
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life of Spain. It is the service that 
the young will render to the poor. 
It is a vital embodiment of the 
Christian spirit. The poor in Spain 
seem far less desperately poor than 
the poor in England but Auxilio 
Social works wherever there is work 
to be done. It gives, in a month, 
nearly 5,000,000 free meals. There 
is nothing like it in any other coun- 
try, to my knowledge. And it is 
almost wholly the creation of the 
_ young women of Spain. 

Before the National Movement, 
there was widespread unemploy- 
ment, and workers frequently had 
only one, two, or three days’ work 
a week. Now almost everyone is 
working full time. In no single in- 
dustry have wages been reduced. In 
many they have been raised. Cir- 
cular 579 of the Technical Board of 
Burgos sets up compulsory Work- 
men’s Employment Bureaus in each 
municipality of Nationalist Spain, to 
insure, in Franco’s familiar phrase, 
that no Spaniard shall be without 
bread, no Spanish home be without 
hearth. Where normal avenues of 
employment are closed because of 
the war or the lack of materials, 
municipal schemes, slum clearances, 
street improvements, water and gas 
supplies are immediately put in 
hand. In one month, at Salamanca, 
unemployment was reduced by 86%. 
It has now disappeared altogether. 
And the whole face of the city has 
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changed; poor districts have been 
improved, streets paved, and the 
city at large beautified. At the Em- 
ployment Bureaus, a workman is 
never asked to what political organ- 
ization he previously belonged, nor 
even whether he took part in sub- 
versive movements. Franco has 
adopted a policy of conciliation: 
bygones are allowed to be bygones, 
unless they are too gross to be ig- 
nored. Prisoners of war are some- 
times set to work out a term on 
some specific work. When it is fin- 
ished, they are released. Their pen- 
alty is to help build their country 
anew. I have seen prisoners of war 
working unguarded and unwatched 
on bridges destroyed by their own 
forces. 

The new Spanish State will favor 
the small man, will promote the 
wider distribution of property. The 
initiative of the new land schemes 
came from General de Llano. When 
he was given 2,500,000 pesetas, rais- 
ed by public subscription, he imme- 
diately (although he is a poor man) 
gave it to a trust which will use it 
to settle workers on their own land. 
The trust has evolved a very inter- 
esting scheme of community settle- 
ment, which will almost certainly be 
a model for the new agrarian life of 
Spain. 

Spain will restore property over as 
wide a human province as she can. 
Where the wage system must con- 
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tinue, she has already shown that 
she accepts the principle of the fam- 
ily wage. The low-paid trades have 
already been tackled, especially those 
industries, like domestic service and 
dressmaking, in which women 
workers are chiefly concerned. Do- 
mestics in Spain now have a mini- 
mum wage and protection in their 
working conditions. Taxi-drivers, 
by the way, have had their wages 
increased by 50%. 
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are now sanatoria for consumptives 
in every province of Spain, with 
beds enough for every patient. 
Treatment and hospital accommoda- 
tion is free up to what we would 
consider a middle-class level of in- 
come. Special attention has been 
given to children’s sanatoria and to 
schools for backward and abnormal 
children. Anyone who recalls the 
old conditions will realize that there 
is now a new temper in Spain. It is 


time, and more than time, that we 
realized it. 


With this has gone a rapid exten- 
sion of public health services. There 
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Experts Testify 


Spanish leftists fared ill at the hands of former U. S. diplomats pos- 
sessing first-hand knowledge of European affairs. Their simple statements 
put the leftists’ claims in their true light—-pure propaganda. Irwin Laugh- 
lin, U. S. ambassador to Spain from 1929 to 1933, told a Washington 
audience that atheism, Communism, and religious persecution were the 
real causes of the Spanish civil war; and that the Nationalist uprising “was 
not a rebellion against established government.” W. Cameron Forbes, 
former U. S. ambassador to Japan, who visited Spain with Ellery Sedgwich, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, compared General Franco to George Wash- 
ington, and declared that Soviet Russia is behind the so-called Loyalists 
and that Moscow’s aim is to gain control first of Spain, then France, and 
then the U. S. Former U. S. ambassador to Germany and a frequent visitor 
to Europe, James W. Gerard, said the thinking people of France desire 
a victory for the Nationalist forces in Spain. Former ambassador to Spain, 
Ogden H. Hammond, said Franco will re-establish law and order in Spain 
and then permit the people to choose their own form of government. Col. 
Campbell Turner, long in the U. S. diplomatic service and for seven years 
a resident of the Iberian peninsula, said, “Assertions such as are flooding 
this country, that General Franco will set up a Fascist regime in Spain, 
constitute a colossal propaganda fraud.” The Register (May 15, °38). 





The Blind Sisters of St. Paul 


By K. M. LECHMERE 


Condensed from The Catholic Nurse* 


Probably few English people are 
aware of the existence of a sister- 
hood of blind nuns living in France, 
whose motherhouse is in Paris. A 
more contented and cheerful com- 
munity, however, can hardly be 
imagined. They are so poor that 
two of their five houses had to be 
closed a few years ago for lack of 
funds. 

The nuns are semi-cloistered, that 
is, they go out for necessary shop- 
ping, or when any special need 
necessitates absence from the con- 


vent. Pope Pius IX, during whose 
Pontificate the order started, made 
a stipulation that to every blind nun 
there should always be two who 
have sight. Hence the constant pray- 
er of many a blind aspirant that 


more vocations may be found 
among those blessed with sight. 
Their work is to teach and edu- 
cate blind children from four years 
of age, whose parents pay a modest 
sum. They are received as boarders, 
returning to their homes for the hol- 
idays. Many find work when old 
enough to leave the convent. Some 
remain as helpers, others find their 
vocations as religious. There is also 


a house for blind lady boarders. 


With only the light of faith 


The convent is built on the site 
of Chateaubriand’s house, and the 
garden, with great avenues of chest- 
nut and lime, was once a park. The 
vegetable and flower gardens are 
tended by the nuns, who also keep 
poultry and rabbits. The laundry 
and printing house are models. 

Professor nuns give music lessons 
and there are many promising pu- 
pils. Catholic books and newspapers 
are printed on a fairly large scale 
in Braille and sent to blind institu- 
tions all over France. The chapel is 
built on the site of Chateaubriand’s 
drawing room. Five “watch” dogs 
and two or three “working” cats 
give the touch of homeliness so 
often lacking in the ordinary con- 
vent. 

In Paris, a century ago, a young 
girl, Anne Bergunion, twice tested 
her vocation for the religious life, 
and twice failed. At the age of 33 
she started a workroom for poor 
girls. This was a great success. The 
best houses employed her protégés 
who did exquisite needlework. 

After a time it was suggested that 
blind girls should be admitted to the 
workroom, and it soon dawned on 
Mademoiselle Bergunion that this 
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was the beginning of her life’s work. 

The condition of the blind in 
France at this time was deplorable. 
No one realized that, if properly 
instructed, the blind would be equal- 
ly able to earn a living with those 
who could see, though perhaps in a 
lesser degree. Many poor souls at 
that time were either admitted to 
unsuitable institutes, or left at home 
as burdens on families already im- 
poverished. 

Mademoiselle Bergunion’s work 
was welcomed with joy by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Monsignor Sibour, 
and his vicar-general. The com- 
munity began in a very small way 
on account of lack of funds. 

A young man, Henri Juge, born 
of pious middle-class parents and 
about the age of Mademoiselle Ber- 
gunion, married and went to Italy 
to travel and study art. There his 
wife and little daughter died, and 
heartbroken he returned to France 


and took orders as a secular priest. 
Hearing of the little blind com- 
munity, he offered his services as 
chaplain. He had a modest fortune 
which he devoted to the cause of the 
sisters, and it was through his ad- 
vice that, when Chateaubriand’s 
property came into the market, they 
took it and built on the site. 

Mademoiselle Bergunion had long 
since taken vows together with four 
of her blind sisters. She was much 
loved as Superior and showed won- 
derful gifts of organization un- 
dreamt of in earlier life. She died 
after ten years of work. 

Actually there are today 100 see- 
ing nuns and 35 blind at St. Paul’s 
convent and over 50 blind pupils. 
The convent is at 88, Rue Donfert- 
Rochereau, Paris. Another house has 
been taken near the Belgian frontier 
in the Ardennes, but from lack of 
funds and vocations it is not used 
at the moment. 


Ou} 


Among the best means adapted to the defense of religion there is none, 
in our opinion, more efficacious and more suited to the present time than 
that which consists in meeting the Press by the Press, and thus frustrating 


the schemes of the enemies of religion. 


Leo XIII. 


coum nies 


The American citizen is rather gullible to propaganda, because he 
imagines he enjoys a free press and is not much on his guard. He breathes 
in huge draughts of propaganda every week without knowing it. 


John A. Toomey, S. J. 





Whither Capitalism? 


By VIRGIL MICHEL 


Condensed from The Commonweal* 


Everyone is aware today of the 
momentous turning point in human 
history that is upon us. Christians 
in particular are keenly aware of the 
gigantic forces tending to crush out 
all Christianity, but they are also 
conscious of the many beginnings 
of a new life in Christ that is germi- 
nating among non-Catholic Chris- 
tians as well as among Catholics. 
But are there not many Catholics 
among us today who would balk at 
the statement that the whole Capi- 


talistic system is doomed, and that 
it must go if there is to be anything 
like a Catholic revival? Capitalism 
is finished! Can any intelligent per- 


son doubt it? But whether the 
sequel to Capitalism will be Chris- 
tian or unchristian is not so evident. 
That depends greatly on the Chris- 
tians themselves. 

The open repudiation of Capital- 
ism must sound shocking to even 
well-intentioned Christians. But its 
truth or falsity can be decided only 
by what present-day Capitalism real- 
ly is. Unless that is determined there 
will be much nonsense talked by 
those who identify it either with 
private property or with technologi- 
cal mass production. 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Hilaire Belloc, whose views on 
Capitalism are well known, recently 
repeated his definition of Capitalism 
as follows: “We mean by Capitalism 
a system under which wealth is pro- 
duced by a mass of citizens, political- 
ly free, but dispossessed, and these 
working for the profit of a far 
smaller number of effective owners 
and controllers of the means of pro- 
duction.” (G. K.’s Weekly, Decem- 
ber 2, 1937, page 212.) 

Incidentally, a still more recent 
issue of G. K.’s, mentions an instance 
that had just occurred in England 
as but further evidence of the bank- 
ruptcy of the whole Capitalistic sys- 
tem: “The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is reported to have said: 
‘For a generation past, successive 
Parliaments have been building up 
a vast structure of social services by 
which the means of the wage earners 
are supplemented. They are assisted 
in regard to education, health, hous- 
ing, and, through our system of 
direct taxation, a large part of the 
cost is met from the resources of the 
well to do, including the profits of 
industrialists and traders.’ ” 

To this news item G. K.’s makes 
the following editorial comment: 


Apr. 29, 1938. 
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“The Chancellor’s words make it 
plain that the means of the wage 
earners have to be supplemented 
from outside: in other words, that 
the system is insolvent.” (Issue of 
January 20, 1938, page 321.) A sim- 
ilar most important point was made 
in our country by Mr. F. P. Kenkel 
of the Central Bureau of the Central 
Verein, who pointed out when our 
social security legislation was passed 
that this was the first public ac- 
knowledgement on the part of the 
government and the applauding 
public that the prevalent system of 
economic life had failed completely. 

Why is modern Capitalism 
doomed? In general, because of its 
failure to attain the social ends 
proper to any economic system and 
likewise the higher ends of any 
social system. Specifically: 

1. Because economically, Capital- 
ism calls for an unbalanced and un- 
balancing distribution of the gross 
returns of its enterprises. Capitalist 
activity can in reality flourish and 
increase only through an increase of 
purchasing power among the rank 
and file of the people, whereas the 
dynamism of Capitalism depends on 
and demands the ever-greater ac- 
cumulation of capital in the hands 
of the few, and new labor-saving 
devices have helped much to de- 
crease still further the general pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

2. Capitalism is linked up with 


a financial structure organized to 
supply means of investment and only 
those, whereas the great need in an 
age of potential plenty is a system 
that can supply greater purchasing 
power. 

3. Capitalism has reduced hun- 
dreds and thousands to a state of 
chronic malnutrition and even of 
starvation. 

4. Capitalism has starved the souls 
of millions, even of many whom it 
made materially rich. Today the 
laboring classes have come to a com- 
mon consciousness of spiritual star- 
vation as human beings. It will be 
impossible to satisfy them in the 
long run by any amount of material 
goods, especially by any paternalistic 
treatment such as a good farmer will 
mete out even to a good horse or a 
good milch cow. 

5. Capitalism has ceased to be the 
promoter even of the best possible 
material and social progress. Because 
of the high-powered investment in 
gigantic centralized machinery, it 
cannot afford to keep pace with new 
inventions for human good insofar 
as these mean the replacing of ma- 
chinery long before the expected 
profit has been made from it. Com- 
pare, e. g., an article entitled If In- 
dustry Gave Science a Chance in 
Harper’s Magazine, February, 1935. 

6. Capitalism has prostituted cul- 
ture to the seeking after material 
gain. It has commercialized our 
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legitimate stage, still more the cin- 
ema and popular literature, often 
appealing to man’s lowest animal 
instincts for its greater economic 
returns. Even our newspapers with 
few exceptions are no longer pur- 
veyors of the truth, but Capitalistic 
enterprises for greater profit, public 
lie and scandal sheets—a great ca- 
lamity in a democratic country. 

Just because Capitalism is doomed 
it is imperative for Christians to 
look not backward but forward. It 
will not do for them to be merely 
“anti” this or that, least of all to be 
merely anti-Communistic. They must 
also be “pro” something. Certainly, 
without being that, Catholics cannot 
boast of being lay apostles in the 
reconstruction of a new social order. 

But pro what? Who can look into 
the future and determine the right 
technical structure of a Christian or- 
der? Certainly, the Pope refused to 
do that in the Quadragesimo Anno. 
He pointed out fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian social reconstruc- 
tion and leaves the rest to time and 
to us. 


In the meantime there are vari- 
ous movements for social reconstruc- 
tion under way that have two points 
in common: 1, they are opposed 
alike to Capitalism, Communism and 
Fascism; 2, their principles and aims 
are in harmony with the Christian 
ideal of life. I am referring to the 
cooperative movement, of which 
much has already been written in 
these pages, and of the corporative 
order of Christian sociologists, of 
the personalist movement of the 
Amis d’Esprit in Europe and of the 
distributist-agrarian movement of 
England and America. A Christian 
can support any of these movements 
without having to believe that it is 
the all-embracing program for a 
new social order. But he cannot 
refuse to support at least one of 
them without being guilty of 
neglecting his social duty and of 
allowing Capitalism to come to its 
logical conclusion in either com- 
munistic collectivism or the equally 
totalitarian Fascism. 


+ 48+ 


Chinese Are Queer 


Did you know that no Chinaman in our land ever begs? His own 
countrymen help him if he is in need at any time. During all the years 
since Uncle Sam has been giving public relief no Chinaman’s name has 


ever been on a relief roll. 


Young Catholic Messenger. 





The Children’s Crusade 


The sea did not open 


By JOSEPH E. HANSBERY 


Condensed from the Catholic Historical Review* 


In the spring of 1212 began that 
most curious of all the Crusades, 
the Crusade of the Children. Its 
story, filled with human interest for 
the modern reader, had not so great 
an appeal for contemporary writers 
and, consequently, remains clouded 
in obscurity. 

It seems, however, that Sens in 
France was one of the points of 
origin. The children who gathered 
here formed a considerable group; 
there were both boys and girls who 
had come from various districts in 
that vicinity. They announced it to 
be their intention to cross over to 
the Holy Land which was to be 
given into their possession just as 
it had in days of old been granted 
to the children of Israel after their 
escape from Egypt. Apparently they 
had heard the call from Cologne, 
for thither they wended their way. 
The best route, and it is the one 
they seem to have used, is that 
followed by the modern railroad line 
from Sens to Troyes and hence to 
Chalons. Eventually, it appears that 
they reached the valley of the Meuse 
which they followed to Liége. From 
the arrangement of the entry for the 
year 1212 in the Chronicle of the 
last-mentioned city, it may be as- 


sumed that the crusaders passed 
there sometime about July 1st. From 
there they proceeded to join the as- 
sembling multitudes at Cologne. 

It must have been about the mid- 
dle of July that the departure of the 
Crusade from Cologne took place. . 
The young crusaders were organiz- 
ed into bands of 20, 50 or 100, and 
traveled thus on their journey. 
However, all seem to have accepted 
the supreme authority of a certain 
German boy, Nicholas by name, to 
whom is given the credit for the 
whole organization of the Crusade, 
but about whom, unfortunately, 
scarcely anything is known. The 
Rhine valley was followed through 
Mainz; Speyer was reached on July 
25th. Thence the children contin- 
ued, still holding close to the Rhine, 
past Strassburg, and eventually to 
the vicinity of the Lake of Con- 
stance. There they disappear from 
sight for a time, but it seems a 
plausible conjecture that they cross- 
ed to the valley of the Inn which 
they followed to Innsbruck from 
which point they proceeded by the 
Brenner Pass into Italy continuing 
along the valley of the Adige and 
around Lake Garda to Cremona 
where they return to view. On 


*Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Apr., 1938. 
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Monday, August 2oth, the young 
crusaders passed through Piacenza 
and by the following Saturday they 
had reached Genoa. 

The very method of organization 
of the Crusade militated against any 
real unity of direction. As early 
in the march as the arrival at Mainz, 
some of the groups which had set 
out from Cologne abandoned the 
expedition and returned home. 
Many of those, who persevered in 
their determination to follow the 
way of the crusader, perished from 
heat, hunger or thirst before they 
ever reached Italy. It is only natural 
to assume that, as the trials became 
greater, the defections increased in 
proportion. However, it seems that 
all who remained firm in their pur- 
pose kept together at least until they 
had arrived in Italy and quite likely 
until they had come to Genoa. But 
on the very day after their arrival at 
the latter place they found them- 
selves forced to leave by the request 
of the Genoese. The natives of the 
city could see no other course of ac- 
tion open to them since at the time 
they were supporting the cause of 
the Pope against the Emperor and 
feared to allow such a large body of 
Germans, albeit the majority of 
them were children, to remain in 
the city because their motives might 
be construed wrongly and an inter- 
dict might result. Here the Crusade 
began to disintegrate; the children 


June 


had been led to believe that, when 
they reached the sea, a path was to 
be miraculously opened through it 
for them, as formerly such a miracle 
had aided the Israelites, so that they 
might march directly to the Holy 
Land, and now, disappointed in this, 
they could not stand the crushing 
blow of eviction from the city. Many 
of the crusaders remained in Genoa 
as servants of the natives, more than 
likely preferring to stay there in 
servitude rather than risking the 
dangers of the journey homeward. 
But others undertook the painful 
journey and returned sad and dis- 
couraged and accompanied by the 
jeers of the populace. 

Some of the youthful enthusiasts, 
still determined to get to the Holy 
Land and undismayed by their set- 
back at Genoa, decided that they 
would after all need ships to take 
them across the sea and, according- 
ly, in small groups they began to 
approach various ports in search of 
transportation. A number of them 
came to Pisa and apparently sailed 
thence in two ships, but the fate of 
this expedition is unknown, al- 
though it gives rise to an interesting 
conjecture that it may have reached 
its destination based on the appear- 
ance of Nicholas shortly after at 
Acre and at the siege of Damietta. 
One of the sources asserts that the 
children reached Brindisi, at which 
point they were turned back by the 





1938 
bishop who refused to permit them 
to sail from there for the Holy 
Land, but it is not likely that they 
proceeded as far as Brindisi in the 
light of the more reliable account of 
their dismissal from Rome. The 
Pope absolved them of their crusad- 
ing vow on condition that they 
should again take the Cross when 
they should come of age excepting 
only those who were at the time too 
young to know the true meaning of 
the vow and the elderly people who 
had come along with them. A con- 
siderable portion of the crusaders 
who had been evicted from Genoa 
set out in the opposite direction 
from those whose wanderings have 
already been traced and eventually 
came to Marseilles. 

For the latter adventures of those 
who reached Marseilles there is but 
one authority. By him it is told that 
two merchants of that city, Hugo 
Ferreus and Gulielmus Porcus, of- 
fered to bring the children across 
the sea in their ships without re- 
muneration as their contribution to 
the Holy Cause. Accordingly, they 
prepared seven large ships and, after 
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having taken the young crusaders 
aboard, set sail from the harbor of 
Marseilles. After two days at sea a 
tempest arose in which two ships 
with all aboard were lost on the 
rocks at the Island of San Pietro. 
Here some years later Pope Gregory 
IX established the Church of the 
New Innocents in memory of those 
who had perished. The other five 
ships which had weathered the 
storm were brought with their 
human cargo to Bougie and Alex- 
andria where they were sold into 
slavery among the Saracens. It is 
related that 18 of the children suffer- 
ed martyrdom at Bagdad rather 
than renounce their faith, Further 
on, the chronicler tells that the two 
merchants of Marseilles were later 
discovered plotting with the Sara- 
cens of Sicily against Frederick II 
and were hanged for this treachery. 
The reaction of the Pope to the 
whole movement is said to have 
been expressed in the words, “These 
children come to us because we sleep 
while they hasten toward the recov- 
ery of the Holy Land.” 


oo Quinte 


Magnificat 


The greatest Catholic poet was a little girl who went over the Judean 
hills long ago and sang the greatest poem the world has ever known: “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord; and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 


Savior.” 


Joyce Kilmer. 





A Social Examination of Conscience 


By JOHN GARVIN, Ph.D. 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


| am going to be judged by God, 
twice. Once, when I die; again, 
at the Last Day. God has told me 
what He will ask of me at the Last 
Day. I may presume He will ask 
the same on my death day. This 
is what He will say to them at His 
right: “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, possess you the Kingdom 
prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. For I was hun- 
gry, and you gave Me to drink; I 
was a stranger and you took Me in; 
naked and you covered Me; sick 
and you visited Me; I was in prison 
and you came to Me.” 

I have imagined perhaps that He 
would ask me about my attendance 
at Benediction and my morning 
prayers and my private devotions. 
Perhaps He will, but the point is 
that He makes the above a deciding 
factor. If I am surprised at this, 
so are many others, for God has 
told us that, “then the just shall 
answer Him saying: Lord, when 
did we see Thee hungry and fed 
Thee, thirsty and gave Thee drink; 
and when did we see Thee a stran- 
ger and took Thee in? or naked and 
covered Thee? or when did we see 
Thee sick or in prison and came to 


Thee?” And God shall reply, 


A mirror for human nature 


“Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these My least 
brethren you did it to Me.” And 
similarly, because the wicked did 
not do it, they go to hell. 

Therefore, I shall be saved or not 
according as I see Christ in all the 
men and women around me. This 
is the test not only of love of my 
neighber but of the love of God. 
He who says he loves God and 
hateth his neighbor is a liar and a 
hypocrite. Let me then look at my 
method of living and see if I give 
the same love and justice to my 
neighbor as I would give to Christ. 
Am I the head of an institution? 
What do I give the housekeeper, 
the maids, the gardener (if there is 
one) for their upkeep? Is it a liv- 
ing wage, a just wage? Some reli- 
gious institutions do not pay a living 
wage. They think that people who 
work for them should have less be- 
cause the object is a religious one. 
Of course, a man may give up even 
what he needs, but suppose the gar- 
dener is married? He is not allowed 
to give up what his wife needs or 
what his child needs and therefore I 
am unjust to him if I pin him to a 
sub-family wage. If I loved him as I 
love Christ I should probably be 


*Box 150, Royal Oak, Mich. Apr. 18, 1938. 
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giving him more than a just wage. 

Am I a landlord? Do I own 
houses or flats? Do I look on my 
tenants, especially the poorer sort, as 
Christ? Are they not my neighbors 
who are also helping me to live? 
Am I merciless on the point of 
rent arrears? Do I foster birth con- 
trol by closing my flats to families? 
Do I see that the conditions of my 
house — property is good? Is it 
slummy, grimy and unfit for hu- 
man habitation? It is true that 
Christ was born in a cattle shed, but 
that is no reason for keeping Him 
there. A final point: have I ever 
visited my property to see if all is 
well? Or do I leave it in the hands 
of a solicitor who has not accepted 
my Christian ideals? 

Am I a professional man? Do I 
give any free medical aid, or free 
legal aid to the sick and the poor? 
This does not mean do I give 
money or alms. If I love the poor 
as I do Christ, then I give them my 
best. If I am a doctor I am best at 
curing the sick, if a lawyer my best 
concerns the law. Giving my best 
is giving what I am best at, and a 
man is normally best at his own job. 
Giving a piece of money is nobody’s 
best (unless perhaps a banker’s). 
Peter Damien loved the lepers. He 
did not send a donation. He sent 
himself and became one of them. 

Am I a businessman, a large-scale 
producer or banker? According to 


Capitalism a good businessman is 
a man who makes large profits, and 
a good banker one who can lend a 
large amount of money. But that 
is unsound and unchristian. We call 
a doctor a good doctor when he 
makes good cures, not because he 
makes a large income. We call a 
carpenter good when he makes 
sound furniture, not because he 
makes sham furniture very cheaply. 
And so a good businessman or pro- 
ducer is a man who makes good 
things, not profits on bad things, 
and a good banker is one who lends 
money, that is real money, not ar- 
tificial money made from figures 
in a ledger. What do I make? 
Would I try to make 500% profit 
out of the Artisan of Nazareth? 

Am I an investor? Have I ever 
taken any interest in the working 
conditions of those who help to 
make my profits for me? Some 
religious men have found out on 
inquiry that they were getting 
profits out of brothels. Am I scru- 
pulous to see that I do not lend 
money to finance sin? Am I a 
Christian if my wealth goes to the 
upkeep of films, revues and plays 
that are steadily dechristianizing the 
world and so plunging us into social 
ruin? But (you may say) my little 
mite makes no difference to the 
whole concern. But why throw it 
into the devil’s collecting box? Take 
it out and put it into something less 
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harmful to morals and society. Go 
to the shareholders’ meetings and 
satisfy your conscience on the con- 
ditions of your profit making. And 
don’t blame bankers and interna- 
tional creditors for everything. They 
are not the only usurers. As Eric 
Gill says, “there are thousands of 
small people with small investments 
in war loans and municipal loans, 
both of which are pure usury. To 
make private gain out of public 
necessity is as much usury as to 
make personal gain out of someone 
else’s personal necessity. In many 
cases their talk of serving the com- 
munity is pure bunk.” 

Have I any private property? I 
have a right to it and it is really 
mine, but under God for whom I 
am the steward. If I have a great 


Bread Line 


By ONE OF THE SERVERS 
Condensed from The Catholic Worker* 


It is hard to cut a mountain of 
bread and prepare it for serving. 
The eyes of the men outside peering 
in keep saying—It’s cold out here, 
or, he’s about ready now. The 
bread is all set (this about 6:15) and 
Scotty has the first of 100 gallons of 
steaming coffee ready to serve and 
we open the door. 





*115 Mott St., New York City. May, 1933. 
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deal of private property, far more 
than I need, then it is my duty to 
use the surplus for the good of 
Christ, my neighbor. If I have, for 
instance, 100 suits, I should give 
about 90 away. If I have only one 
suit I am not bound to give that 
away, although the Church would- 
n’t stop me. That is what St. 
Francis did, and he began a social 
revolution which caused a complete 
redistribution of money and clothes 
and food. Do I try to extend the 
principles of private property, real- 
izing that while Capitalism says, 
“Only a few should have private 
property,” and Communism says, 
“Nobody should have private prop- 
erty,” Catholicism says, “Everybody 
should have private property”? 


Hands reaching for food 


On a cold morning such as this I 
can imagine the stream of hope that 
flows through the long line right 
down Mott Street and around the 
corner on Canal. Cups are taken 
and the three-hour session of feeding 
our friends is under way. 

Ade Bethune’s drawings always 
arrest the attention of the men for a 
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moment. No matter how anxious 
they are about reaching the coffee- 
pot, there is always time to cast 
eyes along the wall and admiration 
for Christ the Worker momentarily 
makes them forget their hunger. 
Many are old faces who come every 
morning. One I call the “Cardinal” 
because of his purple knitted cap so 
worn and shy of edges it looks like 
a skullcap. He always has a kindly 
word. As usual, my Japanese friend 
comes early. He, too, always has a 
greeting. 

One of the regular customers had 
a new coat this morning. All win- 
ter he has had a trench coat heavy 
with the dirt of many nights’ sleep- 
ing out and smoke from many a fire. 
His new coat must have belonged to 
some stylish young boy with extreme 
taste. In spite of this he looked bet- 
ter, the coat was warmer and he 
had a more confident air. 

I am relieved now to go to Mass, 
which means I must pass a whole 
block of hungry, waiting men. I 
receive greetings from those who 
have come to know us. I wish 
many more would give them a 
chance to share and realize their 
troubles. The line is broken at the 
corner to enable pedestrians to pass. 
The line running west on Canal 
Street extends for about 200 feet. It 
is really impossible, then, to forget 
them at Mass. 

On returning it is easy to recog- 
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nize the familiar hats, coats, shoes, 
and other misfit clothing of the reg- 
ular comers. Faces are mostly turn- 
ed out facing the street. Many of 
these men have no one for miles 
around here who knows them, yet 
every one of them feels that each 
passer-by recognizes him. From the 
rear, one can notice the long hair 
under the caps and hats of most 
men. After being out for hours in 
the cold, they are hunched against 
the weather and have their hands in 
their pockets. 

I can recognize one of my reg- 
ular friends. He is a Midwesterner 
with an attractive drawl. He lives 


his nights in subway trains. The 
newspapers in his pockets he has 


picked up from trains and he gen- 
erally gives them to us. A small gift, 
indeed, but given out of real appre- 
ciation. He is tanned because of 
two warm days sitting in the park 
facing the new spring sun and 
catching up on much-needed sleep. 

Here comes the little Irishman 
who will ask for the softest kind of 
bread. He has no teeth and cannot 
chew the crusts of the rye bread. He 
appreciates our remembering this 
and he knows we will have some 
kind of soft bread ready. 

They continue to come. When I 
am busy putting peanut butter on 
bread and can’t see their faces, I 
can recognize the arms that reach 
for bread. One gets to know all the 
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familiar marks of the garments. The 
hands of some tremble from age, 
sickness or drink. It is near clos- 
ing time and the line thins out. 
They must go out now into a world 
full of people whose hearts are as 
hard and cold as the pavements 
they must walk all day. Walk they 
must, for if they sit in the park 
(when it is warm) on Christy Street 


the police will shoo them off. Then 
there is the worry of the next meal 
or that night’s sleeping arrange- 
ments. Here starts their long, weary 
trek as to Cavalry. They meet no 
Veronica on their way to relieve the 
tiredness nor is there a Simon of 
Cyrene to relieve the burden of the 
cross. It is awful to think this will 


start again tomorrow. 


dh 


The Book of Kells 


In Trinity College in Dublin is the Book of Kells. It is in the library 
in a glass case. A leaf is turned over each day so you may go more than 
once and will see something different each time. It was inscribed and 
illuminated in the 6th century and the colors are today as clear and bright 
as ever they were. It has been described by experts on ancient manuscripts 
as “unquestionably the most elaborately executed ms. in existence, far 
exceeding in the gigantic size of the letters at the beginning of each Gospel, 
the excessive minuteness of the ornamental details crowded into whole 
pages and the endless variety of its initial capitals, the famous Gospels of 
Lindisfarne.” This is one of the greatest art treasures Ireland has. I am 
just wondering if you know of the act of vandalism that has disfigured one 
page of the book. It is this: Queen Victoria came over to visit Ireland 
with her husband (known as the Prince Consort) some years ago. When 
she visited Trinity College she was actually allowed to sign her name in the 
Book of Kells. The Prince Consort too! The whole world of art and 
education was shocked at such a happening. “It is a wonder the pen 
didn’t stick to her podgy little fingers,” someone said. The attendant in 
charge will let you see the page if you ask him. 


The Father Mathew Record (May °38). 





Chat in Mid-Ocean 


Eupeptic insularity 


The cheery red-faced passenger 
was already at his post in the bar 
when I arrived. 

“You're late,” he said. 

“T’ve been to Mass.” 


He was an affable person, taking 
people as he found them, and full 
of sturdy British common sense, 
and he accepted the situation with 
a nod, though it was a weekday, 
and changed the subject. A little 
later, over the second Martini, this 
new puzzle occurred to him. We 
were sufficiently friendly (the ship 
was three days out of New York 
and we had the same table) for him 
to refer to it again, curiously but 
casually, and with a jovial laugh, to 
cover any possible breach of man- 
ners. 

“I didn’t know you people went 
to Mass on weekdays. That’s a 
new one on me.” 

“Quite a lot of us do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, today is a rather special 
occasion.” 

“Oh, yes? What’s that?” 

“The Immaculate Conception.” 

He nodded brightly and sipped. 
In his eyes there still lurked curi- 


osity. 


By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
Condensed from The Pylon* 


“That chap with the beard 
there?” he asked. 
“Ves.” 


“Odd-looking chap. Looks as if 
a breath of wind would blow him 
away.” 

It was not a luxury liner, nor one 
of the newest. To get to Mass one 
had to reel through a network of 
steel passages, with the December 
half-gale thumping and banging a 
few inches away, to the third-class 
salon, where at a temporary altar, 
an Irish friar, still young, worn to a 
shadow, with all the marks of re- 
curring fever on him, balancing 
himself against the ship’s plunges, 
was absorbed in the Sacrifice. A 
steward served the Mass. The con- 
gregation was mainly Irish, with a 
couple of Negroes and a middle- 
aged American woman. 

The friar was bound eventually 
for Ireland after ten years or so 
in some appalling outlying mis- 
sion in the Brazilian bush, and some 
weeks in a hospital. His parishion- 
ers had been a few hundred half- 
brutish Indians, attended by vam- 
pire bats, mosquitoes, ticks, and the 
tiny jiggas which burrow under the 
toenails, inflicting exquisite pain. 
In the Irishman’s yellow, wasted 


*10 Via Boncompagni, Rome, Italy. Oct., 1937. 
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face with its greying beard the eyes 
were clear, still young, and humor- 
ous; but he spoke to few, pacing 
the deck at nights with his own 
meditations, a sick man and a silent 
one. The cheery passenger was 
greatly interested in him. He said 
to me at dinner on December gth. 

“That priest chap with the beard 
—missionary, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“He looks pretty well all in.” 

I recounted briefly what I had 
gathered from the third-class stew- 
ard who served Mass. The cheery 
red-faced passenger listened with 
attention. 

“Beats me,” he said at length, 
“what a chap like him does it for. 
I mean, I’m a broad-minded man 
and all that . . . Well, each to his 
taste, I suppose. I bet he’s glad to 
have seen the last of it.” 

“He isn’t.” 

“You mean he wants to go back?” 

“So I understand.” 

“Well,” said the cheery passen- 
ger tolerantly, “if he gets a kick out 
of it, of course...” 

He mused a space, sipping his 
brandy. 

“I can never get the point of-all 
this missionary stuff,” he confided. 
“I mean, I’m as broad-minded as 
anybody, I suppose, but—well, 
seems to me an absolute waste of 
time. Look at their wives, to begin 
with! Gosh!” 


“We don’t get that trouble,” I 
pointed out. 

“No, I forgot that. I was think- 
ing of that frightful woman in Rain. 
Of course, your people aren’t quite 
the same.” 

“You get a rough idea of the dif- 
ference,” I said, “in a book called 
Lost Horizon, by James Hilton— 
it’s in the library here. A chap 
who’s just come across a fever hos- 
pital run by nuns in the back 
blocks of China says (like you), T 
haven’t much sympathy with ordi- 
nary missionary enterprise. But I’m 
prepared to admit that the Romans 
stand in a class by themselves, since 
at least they work hard and don’t 
pose as commissioned officers in a 
world full of other ranks.’ ” 

“I dare say there’s something in 
that. On the other hand,” said the 
cheery passenger, “my point is, bar- 
ring the medical stuff, what’s the 
use of it? I mean, natives and so 
forth aren’t like us. They’re just 
simple, superstitious—say, look out!” 

In something of a flurry he reach- 
ed for the salt I had just acciden- 
tally spilled and threw a pinch 
anxiously over his left shoulder. I 
had not seen such a look of genuine 
alarm on his features since the sec- 
ond day out, when I casually gave a 
third man a light from the same 
match with which I had already 
lighted our two. My cheery friend 
had sprung like a wounded deer, 
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his face twisted with agony, and 
tried to blow it out in time. Fail- 
ing, he gave me a five-minute lec- 
ture on this sinister folly and its 
consequences, nor did my explain- 
ing that I regularly used the same 
match three times as a demonstra- 
tion against the Arian heresy (like 
the Spanish Monk and his three sips 
of orange pulp) help at all. He had 
never heard of Browning’s Spanish 
Monk, and he thought “the Arian 
heresy” was a crack at Hitler. 

He resumed, “Well, I was saying, 
they’re just children.” 

“So what?” 

“So, I mean to say, I can see the 
point of looking after ’em when 
they’re ill, and so forth, but what’s 
the good of stuffing their heads with 
a lot of rub—with a lot of things,” 
said the cheery passenger hastily, 
“they don’t really need?” 

“Such as?” 

2 ey 

He was in the uncomfortable 
predicament of a decent chap, who 
having assumed that the chap he is 
talking to is a common-sense chap 
like himself, realizes suddenly that 
so far from being a common-sense 
chap, the other chap is a mass of 
eccentricity and queer un-English 
ideas, so that the only thing a chap 
with manners can do, in order not to 
hurt the other chap’s feelings, is to 
laugh and change the subject. So he 
laughed and changed the subject. 
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“Well, it’s a matter of taste, after 
all. What d’you think of these 
cigars?” 

“I like them .. . You mean na- 
tives don’t need the things you 
were referring to because you don’t 
need ’em yourself?” 

He smiled and gave me a quiz- 
zical look. 

“Did you read a thing of Shaw’s 
a couple of years ago,” he asked, 
“called The Black Girl in Search of 
God?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, except that Shaw at 80 evi- 
dently knows much less about the 
Christian religion he’s attacking 
than the average black girl in a 
Catholic mission knows at the age 
of five.” 

“Then why didn’t somebody an- 
swer it?” 

“Tt’s been done.” 

“What's the book?” 

“It’s a little book.” 

If this were the right kind of 
story for a missionary magazine, I 
should at this point have produced 
a copy of the Penny Catechism, the 
cheery passenger would have read it, 
renounced his Shaw, written out a 
cheque for the Missions immediate- 
ly on arrival at Southampton, and 
finally entered the novitiate of (say) 
the White Fathers, perturbing 
everyone by the violence of his de- 
mands for the ultimate wilds. Life 
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does not invariably, alas, round off 
things so neatly. Somebody barged 
in, we reached Southampton next 
morning, I said a hasty good-bye to 
the cheerful passenger in the usual 
bustle, we parted, we shall probably 
never meet again, and he is doubt- 
less still going about the world 
bursting with health, common sense, 
and sane, cool judgment, improving 
his golf, keeping abreast of Shaw, 
and in broad-minded moods deem- 
ing missionaries more to be pitied 
than censured. 

The only reason he is set down 
here at such length is that his class 
and type—eupeptic, insulated, ut- 
terly materialist, supremely self-sat- 
ised, impervious to any spiritual 
appeal higher than that of a facile, 
emotional patriotism—will probably 
remain cheery and at ease, outside 
the Faith long after the rest of the 
pagan (overseas) world has been 
won by our devoted missionaries 
for Christ. A type more difficult to 
convert than the Angles whom St. 
Augustine won for Rome, more dif- 
ficult even than those men of Sussex 
whom St. Wilfrid prevailed on, last 


of the aboriginal English, as Mr. 
Belloe delightfully says, to “growl 
in a reluctant font”; because these 
our forefathers at least did not have 
all their thinking done for them by 
the Daily Ashcan and the radio. On 
this account I think my cheery pas- 
senger is, properly considered, a tre- 
mendous incentive to our foreign 
missions. I shrink from seeming 
flippant. It is not for such as I to 
presume to address missionaries of 
the Catholic Church with anything 
but extreme humility and admira- 
tion. But (since their sense of hu- 
mor is obvious to all) they will see 
what these stumbling words are 
driving at—namely, that the sooner, 
with the help of the faithful, the 
kindly, receptive colored races, so 
near to God, are within the fold, the 
sooner the great task can be tackled 
intensively of converting 80 per cent 
of the educated English middle and 
upper-middle classes to the Faith of 
their fathers, of which they are as 
blandly ignorant today as is a half- 
wit Eskimo of the Binomial 
Theorem. 


dh 
Habit 


Comes from Latin “habitus,” appearance, garb, from “habere,” to 
have. As one’s garb distinguishes him from others, so our habits serve to 
personalize us among our associates. A confirmed habit, especially, is one 
that “has” or controls one by its power. 





Relief and the Church 


They talk less, do more 


One hundred five years ago 
this May, Frederick Ozanam, then 
a 20-year-old law student in Paris, 
was stung by a challenge hurled at 
him while he was talking in a de- 
bating club. Ozanam had combed 
the pages of history in his talk to 
show how the Catholic Church had 
molded, influenced, and nurtured 
civilization during the 1,800 years 
since Christ had walked the earth. 
While Ozanam was touching the 
intellectual heights—and he was 
brilliant even at the age of 20—he 
was interrupted. 

“Ozanam,” shouted the heckler, 
“you are right when you speak of 
the past; in past centuries Christian- 
ity has done wonders. But what is 
it doing for mankind now? And 
you too, who pride yourself so 
much on being a Catholic, what are 
you doing for the poor? Where 
are those tangible results which 
alone will teach us the practical 
value of your faith? We await 
them, for it is through them that 
we shall be converted.” 

It took days for these words to 
sink deep into the mind of Ozanam. 
Words or syllogisms or history or 
apologetics would not answer this 
heckler. He wanted action. 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 
Condensed from The Forum* 


“Let us go to the poor,” said 
Ozanam. “It would be better if 
we Catholic young men, instead of 
wasting breath on these vapid dis- 
cussions, were to form a society of 
our own and concentrate our ener- 
gies on relieving the troubles of the 


poor. 

Ozanam’s reply to the taunt of 
the heckler led to the first meeting 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Ozanam and his companions went 
to the hovels of the poor, visited the 
sick and dying in the hospitals, con- 
soled the prisoners in their cells; 
they organized a Catholic relief 


agency. 
Twelve years later the seed of this 
Catholic laymen’s organization 


jumped the Atlantic and took root 
in St. Louis. 

To find out what these men 
meant by a St. Vincent de Paul 
Society let us take a tour with Dan 
Mackey and Frank Brabson, the 
president and the secretary of my 
parish unit of the Society in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and see how this 
organization functions and what it 
is doing today. 

After he has returned home from 
his day at the office and finished 
dinner with his wife and children. 


*5$70 Lexington Ave., New York City. May, 1938. 
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and while he is sitting back in his 
favorite chair to peruse the pages 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, the phone in 
Dan Mackey’s house will ring. It 
will be the pastor of St. Brendan’s 
Church or one of his assistants. A 
pitiful appeal for relief has been 
made to them today, and would Mr. 
Mackey please investigate it and see 
what the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
can do? Dan then phones the sec- 
retary of the parish unit, Frank 
Brabson, and the two of them drive 
to the needy family’s home. 
George Williams is a Negro; his 
wife and seven children are huddled 
together in their dingy home when 
Mackey and Brabson arrive. Paper 
and plaster are peeling from the 
walls of the living room. Stufing 
from the seat of the Morris chair is 
hanging down to the floor. Springs 
stick out at the sides. A kerosene 
stove in the center of the room ex- 
udes choking fumes. There is no 
coal to start a furnace fire with. 
The seven little colored children 
ranging in age from two to 12 
are dressed in ragged clothing. An- 
other child is expected shortly, and 
Williams and his wife are worried 
about it. Bills are piling up. Mort- 
gage interest and taxes are far in 
arrears. Foreclosure is imminent. 
There is not enough food to fill 
seven hungry, growing children’s 
stomachs and still permit George 
and his wife to eat their daily bread. 


June 


Many nights this husband and wife 
have gone to bed after a dinner of 
unbuttered bread and water. 

George is now working as a teach- 
er of dramatic art with the W. P. A. 
He is paid a wage of $23 per week. 
This is his only income. Try as he 
will, he cannot feed nine mouths, 
pay interest and taxes on his home, 
buy coal and gas and electricity, 
clothe his family, and meet the other 
expenses of living on this wage. 

It does not take Mackey and 
Brabson long to decide that this is 
a case requiring the immediate at- 
tention of the Society. George is 
slipped a $5 bill along with a pat on 
the back when his friendly visitors 
are leaving. The next day a ton of 
coal is deposited in George’s bin. 
A few mornings later two quarts of 
milk are at his back door. And a 
bundle of clothes arrives for young- 
sters and parents. 

It is over two years now since 
George first met the men from the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Dur- 
ing these two years he has received 
two quarts of milk every morning 
from the City Welfare Bureau, 
which granted the Society’s appli- 
cation. His bin has been filled for 
two winters with coal sent by the 
Society. At Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, baskets of food arrive at 
George’s home with the season’s 
greetings from the Society. 

George’s mortgage and tax bills 
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have been turned over to the Cath- 
olic Lawyers’ Guild of the diocese. 
They have discovered that George is 
now the owner of a tract of land in 
upper New York State that he in- 
herited from his grandfather. This 
was a bonus paid to the grandfather 
for his services in the Civil War as 
a soldier in the Union army. The 
lawyers are trying to placate the tax 
and mortgage people, asking them 
to be patient a little longer and 
promising that when they find 
a buyer for this land they will see 
that George pays them. Meanwhile 
George and his family are holding 
on to their home. 

Shortly after these men began 
calling on George, it was learned 
that he was a Protestant. But the 
religious beliefs of the family have 
not slackened the interest of the 
Society in the least. If anything, 
they have made the Society more 
anxious to do a good job. 

Any deserving family, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or irre- 
ligious, touches the heart of Dan 
Mackey. He also pays little atten- 
tion to the parish boundaries when 
he finds people living outside his 
territory who are in need of help. 

While I was chatting with Dan in 
his living room, the door bell rang, 
and a young boy asked to speak 
with Mr. Mackey. He had been sent 
by the nuns of the parish. He 
wanted a size 15 shirt for his 
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father. This puzzled Dan for a 
minute, but after scratching his head 
and wondering about shirt sizes he 
went up to his bedroom and came 
down with a shirt. Here is a man 
who really understands the mean- 
ing of relief. He is willing literally 
to give the shirt off his back. 

All the pages of The Forum 
could be filled with the little dramas 
from life to which these Catholic 
laymen of St. Brendan’s parish are 
devoting their energies. These men 
spend two or three nights each week 
at this work. They must see the 
proper state officials so that the 
kind old lady who has passed her 
65th birthday may get a pension. 
They must find a room for the 
homeless man and pay his rent un- 
til he can get on relief. They must 
get the nuns to make baby clothes 
for the child who will be born next 
month. They must rush a doctor 
and a priest to one of their charges 
who is dying. They must get blue 
suits and white dresses for their 
boys and girls who are to be con- 
firmed or make their first Com- 
munion. 

This work of each parish confer- 
ence is multiplied 2,500 times 
throughout the U. S., for in 1936 
there were 2,500 local conferences 
functioning in this nation. 

The colossal amount of work 
being done in the U. S. is only a 
drop in the bucket, for the St. Vin- 
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cent de Paul Society has members 
in Europe, South America, Canada, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

There was in 1937 a total of 79 
active parish units of the Society 
and a Knights of Columbus group 
functioning in Brooklyn. These 80 
local organizations had 807 mem- 
bers with almost 7,000 families un- 
der their care. They helped 656 
delinquent Catholics return to the 
faith. They induced 1,650 children 
to attend Sunday school. They rec- 
tified 190 irregular marriages. They 
placed 647 Catholic children in 
parochial schools. 

All told, these men distributed 
$263,663 to the poor of Brooklyn. 


Some of this money was in cash, 
while the remainder of it went to 
pay for groceries, fuel, clothing, rent, 
books and tuition, medical supplies, 
funeral expenses, miscellaneous re- 
lief. Only the comparatively small 
sum of $391 was used by these 80 
units for their own expenses. Dur- 
ing this year 375 jobs were obtained 
for the unemployed. Thousands of 
others were helped to obtain home 
relief, old-age pensions, free medi- 
cal and hospital care, and free milk. 

The next time someone suggests 
to you that the Church is not inter- 
ested in the poor, tell him the story 
of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 


d 
Blind Paradise 


Vetrenik, Yugoslavia, is a town where all the men are blind. It 
was founded a number of years ago by the late King Alexander for veterans 
who lost their sight in the World War. At that time the government gave 
each man a cottage, several acres of land and equipment for light farm- 
ing. But this was not enough, for the King was also considering the social 
angle of the community. It seemed to him that the men needed wives 
as well as farms and houses. Accordingly, advertisements were published 
in the press of the country and twice as many women responded as were 
needed. Apparently the fact that their prospective mates were sightless 
did not bother the applicants, for in no time at all the men of Vetrenik 
were all married. Today this little village is one of the most prosperous 
in Yugoslavia, since the government has guaranteed a market for all the 
products. Not a person has asked for a divorce and more than 100 children 
have been born since the strange experiment got under way. 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt in The Torch (May °38) 





A Different Language 


Religious semantics 


There is an old Irish song which 
humorously describes the difficulties 
which beset a man who came to 
teach French in Killaloe. His French 
words sounded like English ones 
but they meant something else. I 
have forgotten most of the verses 
but a couple of lines stick in my 
memory, illustrative of the troubles 
the natives had with the French 
word pére—meaning “father.” The 
lines went: 

I’ve one father, that I’d swear, 

But he said I had a pair! 


In theological disputes much the 
same confusion reigns. One reason 
why Catholics and Protestants so 
often misunderstand the other’s 
position is that they employ words 
in a different sense. 


Take the word “Church” for ex- 
ample. It is used in widely differing 
senses. First, it may mean a build- 
ing used for Christian worship—in 
this case usually spelled with a 
small letter. Both Catholics and 
Protestants employ it in this sense 
with much the same idea. Then it 
is used in a sense often found in 
the New Testament, “the church in 
his house” meaning the company of 
believers accustomed to gather in a 
certain place for their services. In 


By FLOYD KEELER 
Condensed from Light* 


this sense it is almost the same as 
the word “congregation.” Then it 
means the whole organized body of 
believers in a certain locality, “the 
Church in Ephesus,” “Smyrna,” 
“Philadelphia,” etc. And lastly it 
means the whole body of Christians, 
the universal Church. Here is where 
we find the greatest divergence be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 

To the Catholic the word 
“Church” thus used brings up the 
vision of a completely organized 
body of which our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Head, and we its members, 
united as head and members are in 
our own bodies, the same lifeblood 
flowing throughout to every part, 
yet none able to act independently 
of the other. 

This Church, not merely an or- 
ganization, but a living organism, 
the Catholic sees as that body of 
which the Pope is chief representa- 
tive of Christ, governed by him 
throughout the world in accordance 
with the power given to Peter. In 
the exercise of this power the Pope 
delegates to the Bishops and priests 
the right of ruling in restricted 
areas, and they with the laity are 
united in Peter by the bond of a 
common faith. It all seems very 


*405-407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. May, 1938. 
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simple and logical to us, but what 
about our Protestant neighbors? Do 
they thus understand it? By no 
means. 

What does the average Protestant 
mean when he speaks of “the 
Church?” He is most accustomed 
to using it with an adjective— 
“Methodist Church,” “Baptist 
Church.” When so used he means 
simply a body of persons who be- 
long to one of the sects of present- 
day Christianity. He uses the term 
“Catholic Church” in exactly the 
same sense. To him all are on a par 
—the “one religion as good as an- 
other” idea. He “joins” one or 
another because it happens to appeal 
to him, is nearer home, is where his 
friends go, or even because it has 
a better social standing in the com- 
munity. His allegiance is not, as a 
rule, pledged to any creed or formu- 
la of belief, and he sees no incon- 
gruity in a person’s changing from 
one to another as suits his fancy. 
He can often even contemplate 
someone’s “turning Catholic” with- 
out in the least comprehending that 
anything is involved in that process 
other than a change in one’s manner 
of worship or in the place one fre- 
quents. It doesn’t seem any more 
different to him to change one’s 
“Church” than to change to another 
store or barbershop! 

Or take the word “Sacrament.” 
To the Catholic this definitely 
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brings to mind one of the seven 
great means of grace that Christ 
left to His Church: baptism, con- 
firmation, penance, matrimony, holy 
orders, extreme unction, and the 
eucharist. They are in a class by 
themselves. They convey grace to 
the soul. They are the means of 
the spiritual life. The Protestant has 
no such notion when he uses the 
word. In the first place he probably 
wouldn’t apply it at all to any except 
the first and last in the list as I have 
given them. Nor does he mean by 
the word “Sacrament” anything 
more than a holy act. Baptism is 
just a nice ceremony when there is 
a new baby, or, in some sects, an 
initiation into membership when 
applied to adults, but not conceived 
as doing anything particular to the 
person who receives it. Likewise 
the Eucharist, or “Lord’s Supper” 
as he would call it, is a mere com- 
memorative service held on rather 
rare occasions when those assembled 
receive bread and wine as symbols 
recalling Christ’s death, which itself 
may or may not be regarded as a 
real atonement for sin. 

When we observe such a complete 
divergence in the use of words— 
amounting almost to speaking a dif- 
ference language—is it any wonder 
that our discussions do not produce 
more fruit? In most instances we 
simply haven’t made ourselves in- 
telligible. 
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We say that faith is a supernatur- 
al gift, that it does not come by 
intellect or emotion, nor even by 
will, but only through God’s action 
in granting it. The use of these 
faculties of the mind—what was 
called psychology before that word 
became the jargon of the street—is 
not to be neglected. They are great 
aids in putting ourselves in the way 
to receive the gift of grace. They 
very often help us to surmount 
obstacles that are in the way. But 
unless we are very, very careful to 
define our terms, and to make sure 
that we are speaking the same 
language as those who listen to us, 
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we cannot expect many results. 
When one wishes to teach a child 
one must patiently unfold the idea 
until one is very certain that the 
child has grasped what one means. 
If he gets the wrong impression, 
harm rather than good may result. 
A small girl came home from school 
one day greatly disgusted. Her 
mother sensed her feeling and ask- 
ed her what was the trouble. “The 
teacher said, ‘Sit here for the pres- 
ent,’” she explained, “and then she 
didn’t give me any present!” Our 
religious discussions are often as 
seriously misinterpreted because we 
fail to speak the same language. 


Qrcor 


Saint Fails 


Visitors to the Imperial Palace today were relieved to note the absence 
of the ragged barbarian of amazing altitude, said to be a Portuguese, who 
has been making himself a public nuisance during the past 11 days by 
his attempts to gain entrance to the Palace. 

The affair was not without its humorous side, however, for every time 
the ragged tramp, barefoot in the snow, sought admission, the captain of 
the guards, a droll fellow, would dryly inquire, “And where are your 
presents?”—to the great delight of the bystanders. 

It was likewise amusing to note that the world’s champion beggar had 
two retainers, no less; and no less ragged than himself. One of these was 
likewise Portuguese; the other a citizen of our own land who had apparent- 
ly fallen for the queer god that the Portuguese call “Deos.” 

Between attempts to crash the Palace gates, the bean-pole beggar would 





take a turn at street preaching, to the huge delight of wayfarers. Some 
wit promptly made his “Deos” into “Dai Uso,” (Big Lies), and this apt 
turn made a great hit with the crowd. 

(This account of St. Francis Xavier’s only visit to Kyoto is historically true-—Ed.) 
The Kyoto Gazette of 23 Jan. 1551 as quoted by The Bamboo Wireless (Kyoto, Japan) 





Ruined Art 


Condensed from The Minneapolis Journal* 


As Franco’s Nationalist armies 
push back the Leftist troops in 
Spain, perhaps the most important 
part of their cleaning up consists of 
salvaging what they can of master- 
pieces of sacred art shamefully muti- 
lated in churches which were 
desecrated by Communists and An- 
archists who make up so much of 
the Loyalist forces. 


Not since the Vandals looted 


Rome about 1,500 years ago has so 
much priceless art been lost to the 
world. The vicious hatred of all 
things religious on the part of those 
who fight Franco has resulted in the 


ruthless destruction of many of these 
treasures, thus robbing civilization 
of an invaluable heritage which can 
never be replaced. 

Priests and sympathizers were 
dragged out of church and cathedral 
and massacred, with unspeakable 
cruelties, some being burned alive. 
Sacred tombs were broken open and 
the bodies of priests and nuns, long 
dead, were taken from their graves 
and desecrated. 

As if intoxicated with savage de- 
sire to be as sacrilegious as possible, 
these men—and women, too—used 
priceless religious paintings, statues 
and altars as targets, shooting at 


Red culture improves Spain 


them with guns, stabbing them with 
bayonets and knives. 

Many of these treasures were com- 
pletely destroyed and others were 
damaged beyond repair. People, 
who believe it is the duty of each 
generation to preserve all things of 
beauty and all works of genius for 
the pleasure and inspiration of 
future generations, have been so 
aroused by this ruthlessness that the 
internationally known French mag- 
azine, L’Illustration, recently pre- 
sented its third supplement of pre- 
viously unpublished photographs 
showing the shocking mutilation of 
these invaluable masterpieces. 

In a number of instances the 
Spanish Communists and Anarchists 
gouged out the eyes of statues in the 
Church of Olias del Rey in the 
province of Toledo. After digging 
out the eyes from this statue of the 
Virgin with their bayonets, leaving 
gaping holes, they chopped off part 
of the forehead and the nose with 
hatchets. Then they hacked off the 
nose and one arm from the figure 
of the Christ child. 

Sometimes the Reds destroyed the 
paint with acid, particularly when 
defacing pictures of the Savior and 
the Virgin Mary, which aroused 


* Minneapolis, Minn. May 1, 1938. OAmericen Weekly, Inc., Chicago, Ill.—Further 
publication probibited. 
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their senseless anger more than any- 
thing else. An example of this is 
shown in a famous picture which 
was painted in the 15th century by 
the old Flemish master, Rogier Van 
der Weyden, which was also in the 
Toledo museum. Eating through 
the pigment, the acid left white 
streaks across the face and hands of 
the Savior and disfiguring splotches 
over the features of the Virgin. 

The recent supplement of L’Jilus- 
tration, in which these distressing 
photographs first appeared, was en- 
titled The Martyrdom of Works of 
Art in the Civil War in Spain, and 
in expressing its indignation over 
this wilful destruction of old master- 
pieces, the magazine made the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: 

“For the third time we dedicate 
our edition to the war in Spain. 
The first time was in August, 1936, 
and the second in January, 1937. 
We are not concerned this time 
with corpses in the country or the 
cities, or the victims of reprisals or 
air raids, but with the works of art 
which belong not only to the patri- 
mony of Spain, but to the whole 
world. These works are almost all 
of a religious character, since Spain, 
down the centuries, has been pro- 
foundly Catholic, and religion has 
animated all the forms of its spirit- 
ual activity. It was this religious 
character which bore the full force 
of destructive vandalism. 


“The pictures we repruduce are 
taken from 500 districts in 40 prov- 
inces. They show systematic and 
wanton damage of works of art, 
without any military excuse, far 
from the war zone. The directors 
of the Republic in Madrid, in Valen- 
cia and in Barcelona would no 
doubt claim that this damage was 
done by isolated individuals out of 
their control. This is no doubt true. 
But the same facts are reproduced 
too often and in too many places 
not to show evidence of a concerted 
plan of vandalism. The vandals did 
not operate in any sudden frenzy, 
but under the orders of the local 
Soviets which were substituted for 
the regular authorities and took 
orders from a central authority 
somewhere. 

“It is enough to look at these 
statues of the Savior and the Virgin 
Mary with eyes put out, at these 
ancient paintings on wood and can- 
vas pierced by bayonets, to under- 
stand the deliberate anti-religious 
purpose. These broken fragments 
of sacred sculpture were found in 
buildings which did not show the 
least trace of shell fire. It was not 
war that wrecked them, but anti- 
religious and anarchistic revolution- 
ary fury.” 

This special edition of L’Illustra- 
tion contains 35 pages of photo 
graphs illustrating this barbarous 
destructiveness in many different 
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ways. One shows how the famous 
old Gothic Church of Almendrajelo 
was converted into a garage and 
another the Duesto University 
Library in Bilbao, after it had been 
ransacked and blown up with dyna- 
mite. 

In the Church of Parrallas in the 
province of Toledo, the face of an 
ancient statue of St. Anthony was 
sliced off with a blow from an ax. 
The eyes were dug out of a statue 
of St. Roch in the Church of Calzada 
de Oropesa, also in the province of 
Toledo, and the rest of the figures 
hacked with an ax. In the great 
Church of Piedralaves in the prov- 
ince of Avila, the Reds smashed up 
and hacked into pieces 20 wooden 
carvings, built a fire in the church 
and then threw these fragments on 
it. 

One of the most precious works 
of its kind in the whole world was 
the famous figure of the Savior in 
the Tavera Hospital in Toledo, 
which was carved from a single 
large block of ivory. The Reds 
attacked this statue with sledge 
hammers, smashing it into many 
fragments, which were scattered 
throughout the ruined hospital. 
Most of these fragments have been 
recovered by the experts accompany- 
ing Nationalist forces and sent to 
Paris, where an effort is now being 
made to reassemble them. But no 
matter how skillfully this celebrated 
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statue is reconstructed, it will never 
be the same as it was before. 

Equally famous was an antique 
wooden statue of St. Isidor, covered 
with silver, which stood in the 
Church of St. Michael the Great at 
Moron de la Frontera in the prov- 
ince of Seville. When General 
Franco’s men entered this church, 
they found the head of this old 
statue lying on the floor, the eyes 
gouged out and other features muti- 
lated. The rest of this revered fig- 
ure, which used to be displayed 
during the services of Holy Week, 
had all been burned up. 

Next to the churches, the Reds 
directed their greatest hatred toward 
convents. In the Convent of The 
Conception in Toledo, they threw a 
remarkable polychrome alabaster 
statue of the Virgin Mary from a 
window, breaking it into many 
pieces. In this same convent, a muti- 
lated statue of a saint was marked 
with the same initials that were on 
the painting of “The Adoration of 
the Magi.” In many other places 
the initials, “F.A.I.” and “C.N.T.” 
were found upon statues and paint- 
ings. 

Christopher Columbus was not a 
saint, of course, but many people 
look upon him as a great man, and 
for this reason anything that honor- 
ed his memory seems to have excited 
the anger of the Spanish Com- 
munists and Anarchists. When they 
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looted the Monastery of La Robida 
near Huelva, where Columbus spent 
some time while trying to persuade 
Queen Isabella to provide the money 
for the voyage that resulted in the 
discovery of America, the Reds al- 
most completely destroyed one of 
the world’s most famous portaits of 
the great explorer, slashing away at 
the face, the chest and the hands. 

Other rare works of art that were 
mutilated by being hacked with 
hatchets were: A 17th century statue 
of St. John the Baptist in the Ronda 
College at Malaga; a 15th century 
statue of the Virgin in the Malaga 
Cathedral; El Greco’s portrait of 
Cardinal Tavera in the Tavera Hos- 
pital at Toledo; a portrait of Phil- 
ippe III and his mother in Holy 
Cross Hospital at Toledo. 

Among other masterpieces that 
were listed as totally destroyed were: 
Pedro Mena’s “Virgin of Bethle- 
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hem,” his “Bereaved Virgin,” and 
El Greco’s “Magdalene,” all in the 
Madeleine Church at Huelva; an 
Epiphany and Resurrection tableaux 
of the Sevillian School and a historic 
silver tabernacle, all from St. Mich- 
ael’s Church at Moron de la Front- 
era. 

It was reported that in a number 
of instances, after wrecking the in- 
teriors of cathedrals and churches, 
bands of Communists made a mock- 
ery of the Mass ceremonies, before 
carrying away chalices and cups of 
silver and gold, decorated with 
jewels. 

But perhaps their most shocking 
desecration of all was when they 
wrecked the Church of St. Michael 
at Toledo. After mutilating all 
works of art in the famous old 
church, they placed skulls and skele- 
tons which had been taken from 
broken tombs, upon the High Altar. 
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Temples 


Many travelers have commented on the fact that good manners are 
to be found chiefly in Catholic countries. In Bavaria, in Ireland, in little 
towns of Brittany and Italy and Spain and Mexico, the traveler is treated 
with courtesy. But in America average manners are notoriously bad. It 
is every man for himself. And that every man is, or at least was born 
to be, the temple of the Holy Ghost is not remembered, for most of the 
people in our busy streets do not even know what is meant by the Holy 


Ghost. 
The Torch (April, °38). 





The Slaughter of the Saxons 


By WILHELM EHRENFRIED 


Murders of the copyist 


Translated and condensed from Schoenere Zukunft* 


The biography of Charlemagne 
was written by Einhard who lived 
from 770 to 840 A.D. The original 
of Einhard’s biography has been 
lost but there exist later copies of it. 
Writing about the year 782 he says, 
“Quattuor milia quingenti Saxones 
.. . traditi et jussu regis omnes uno 
die decollati sunt,’ which means 
that “4,500 Saxons were captured 
and by order of the king they were 
all beheaded in one day.” This re- 
port, so effective in its terseness, gave 
Charlemagne the evil reputation of 


having slaughtered the Saxons; and 
we cannot but admit that he de- 
serves it, if the report be true. 
However, there are many aspects 
of Charlemagne’s wars with the 
Saxons which show that the report 


cannot be true. It is true that the 
Saxons rebelled after they had been 
conquered; but in the year 782 they 
had disbanded their troops and set- 
tled in different parts of the coun- 
try. If Charlemagne had liquidated 
4,500 of them, they could not have 
been armed soldiers. There is- no 
mention of a battle, and we cannot 
imagine why 4,500 troops, a large 
force for that time, should have 
meckly accepted death without put- 
ting up a fight. It seems strange, 


too, that Einhard should have de- 
scribed such an astonishing execu- 
tion in such few words. Further- 
more, just three years after the sup- 
posed liquidation, the leader of the 
Saxons, by his own free will and in 
company with many others, went to 
Attigny to be baptized. It seems 
very strange he should do that three 
years after a Christian prince had 
slaughtered Saxon troops in such a 
Russian fashion. Finally, no grave 
and no beheaded skeleton has ever 
been found in the vicinity where 
his slaughter is supposed to have oc- 
curred, 

I have been wondering about this 
problem for the past 34 years. It has 
always been my conviction that the 
slaughter is due to a copyist rather 
than to Charlemagne. I have al- 
ways guessed that someone who 
copied Einhard’s biography wrote 
“decollati sunt (were beheaded)” 
for “delocati sunt (were settled).” 
The latter would mean that 4,500 
Saxons were moved from where 
they were and resettled in another 
part of the country, not that they 
were beheaded. Once the error was 
made by the first copyist, it was 
thoughtlessly copied over and over 
again. Anyone acquainted with 


*Nusswaldgasse 14, Vienna, Austria. Feb. 6, 1938. 
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Latin texts knows that such errors 
are very common. 

My interpretation is rendered 
more certain by another passage in 
a similar chronicle where he de- 
scribes how people were assembled 
and resettled in a different place by 
the same word, “congregatos delo- 
cari jussit (he ordered those assem- 
bled to be resettled).” Resettlement 
was a practice of Charlemagne both 
before and after the year 782. More 
than a dozen towns south of the 
Main River clearly show by their 
names that they were founded by 
the resettlement of Saxons. In mov- 


ing them, Charlemagne proved his 
wisdom and kindness for he there- 
by created unity in the race and 
helped make Germany Catholic. 

Just recently Professor Karl Bauer 
has published a study in which he 
comes to the same conclusion, quite 
independently of me. We can safe- 
ly say now that our conjecture is 
correct and that it solves an old 
puzzle, a puzzle which was very 
much like Columbus’ egg because 
it was so simple. Its solution fur- 
ther justifies the title of “great” giv- 
en by history to Catholic Charle- 
magne. 


dl 


Language 


Boner of the Month: The Lieutenant Governor of British Columbia 
was attending a dinner of Vancouver’s Service Club. The dinner ended 
with the traditional singing of “God Save the King.” Then the chairman 
of the meeting asked the guests, “Will you please remain in your places 
until the Lieutenant Governor and his party have completely passed out?” 


Figure of the Month: Representative Creal of Kentucky had been 
heckling Representative Short of Missouri in a debate on the floor of Con- 
gress about the Reorganization Bill. Mr. Short annihilated his enemy with 
the words: “I’ve been farther under the barn hunting for eggs than the 
gentleman has ever been away from home.” 

Euphemism of the Month: Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois arose 
in the Senate some time ago to explain the absence of Senator Smathers, 
who had been married that morning. He announced, “The senior Senator 
from New Jersey is detained by domestic urgencies.” 

The Liguorian (May,’38). 





Master of Art 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 
Condensed from The Sodalist* 


Tucked away beneath the sky- 
scrapers in one of the residential 
streets of downtown Philadelphia is 
the world-renowned studio of Nicola 
D’Ascenzo and his son Nicola Good- 
win, producer of internationally fa- 
mous stained-glass windows. 

When questioned about his phe- 
nomenal success this energetic little 
man replies modestly, “Success? 
What is success? It is merely an 
impetus to greater accomplishment.” 

The art of stained-glass window- 
making is very old. The exact date 
or origin is so clouded in obscurity 
that it is merely a matter of conjec- 
ture as to just how or when. We do 
know, however, that stained-glass 
windows did not reach full develop- 
ment until the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury. It was chiefly art by the 
Church for the Church. These an- 
cient windows were not only highly 
ornamental but equally instructive. 
They were essentially the religious 
books of the common people. De- 
signers of glass became illustrators 
of Bible stories and lengendary lore. 

In those days the largest piece of 
colored glass at the artist’s command 
was about 10 by 15 inches. When 
cut by placing an oiled string on the 
glass, setting fire to this string and 


To let light through 


then dipping the glass in cold water, 
the relatively small whole naturally 
produced many smaller pieces. It 
was those tiny pieces that gave the 
jewel-like effect so greatly admired 
today. Clever arrangement of the 
then available colors produced star- 
tling and significant results. 

The most ancient stained-glass 
window that bears the name and 
portrait of the donor is in the church 
of the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, 
installed in the 12th century by 
Suger (born in 1081), famous as 
churchman, statesman and historian. 

The development of Gothic ar- 
chitecture in northern France vastly 
increased the size of windows, made 
stained glass the important color 
factor in the decoration of churches, 
and caused it to supplant fresco 
painting. The Cathedral of Char- 
tres has 146 important windows, in 
which appear 1,359 pictures, con- 
taining about 5,000 human figures. 

During the 14th century the glass- 
makers became more proficient. 
Larger pieces of glass and more ex- 
tensive color range were placed at 
the disposal of the craftsman. Win- 
dows began to lose their jewel-like 
quality. Thus the golden age of 
stained glass ended. 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. May, 1938. 
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Early in the 2oth century due to 
the revival of Gothic architecture 
and D’Ascenzo’s rare genius, stained- 
glass windows typical of the Golden 
Age again became popular. D’As- 
cenzo pioneered alone and, when 
success came, others in the field 
quickly followed. The Gothic re- 
vival had begun. 

“We,” says D’Ascenzo, “find in- 
spiration in the masterful juxtapo- 
sition of the gorgeous colors in these 
old windows and when we design 
we try to recall the period. How- 
ever, the ancients knew nothing of 
corrosive action. Medieval glass 
was inferior. Today, with a scien- 
tific staff at our disposal, we copy 
this ancient art but not its mistakes.” 

A trip through the D’Ascenzo 
studios is a revelation. Before one’s 
very eyes the making of a stained- 
glass window from start to finish 
unfolds. Everything is done by hand, 
the only machinery used being an 
electric drill for the construction of 
the armature. 

After the architect has determined 
the construction, shape, and size of 
the window in conformity with the 
style of architecture, the rest is up 
to the designing artist. He makes 
a sketch of the window to scale. 
Next he considers its placement. 
East windows, receiving full strength 
of the sun’s rays need richer colors 
than windows facing north where 
there is only a monotone of light. 


Upon a satisfactory completion of 
the design an actual size cartoon is 
drawn with full size figures and cut 
lines, all done in charcoal. Next 
three carbon copies are obtained by 
means of tracing with an agate. 
These carbon copies first go to the 
“cutter” who cuts them into the 
various indicated pieces with a 
double edge scissors. The scissors 
simultaneously remove the space 
around the pieces for the heart of 
the lead. Then. using these paper 
patterns as a guide the “cutter” cuts 
the glass using the colors as indi- 
cated on the original sketch. This 
cutting is a very important step since 
even the slightest variation would 
not fit. Each piece must be care- 
fully trimmed and filed because they 
are handled anywhere from 10 to 
30 times before the window is com- 
pleted. While being properly cut 
they are arranged according to the 
cartoon design upon a plate glass 
easel and held in place with bees- 
wax. 

When this “jig saw puzzle” is 
completed, it is taken to the artist 
who, with infinite care traces in the 
detail work: hands, faces, etc. Next 
the stain is applied. Only one is 
permanently applicable to glass— 
silver stain. This actual metal in 
powder form was used in the 14th 
century and it is from this that we 
derive the term “stained glass.” 
When applied to white glass and 
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heated in the kiln it stains the glass 
a golden color. The pigment ap- 
plied to hands and faces is known 
as bistre brown powder and is not 
considered a “color.” 

After the artist has finished, the 
glass pieces are removed, one by 
one, from the plate glass backing 
and given to the “kiln boy” who 
fires them. Afterwards they are 
shaded and given a second firing. 
The silver stain is now applied and 
a third firing ensues. Then the 
glazier must “lead up.” This he 
does by joining the various pieces of 
glass together with lead calms sol- 
dered carefully om both sides. Fi- 
nally the “cementer” scrubs an es- 
pecially slow drying cement into all 
the joints and around each piece of 
glass to make the window water- 
proof. Strengthening bars (arma- 
tures) are secured in position to 
keep the glass from bulging and the 
window is ready for insertion in its 
final resting place. Stained-glass 


windowmaking is a slow, tedious 
process often requiring a year or 
more for completion. 

D’Ascenzo’s creations, mosaics, 
murals and stained-glass windows 
help beautify buildings, civic and 
private, leading University Chapels, 
Seminaries and Churches, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in 41 
states and five foreign countries. 
Then there are the outstanding his- 
toric windows in Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge 
Park, Pa., the literary group in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the history of 
aeronautics window in the Ameri- 
can Legion’s Cathedral of the Air 
Memorial at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Religious windows, though, are 
D’Ascenzo’s favorites. Churches 
from coast to coast bear mute testi- 
mony to his religious fervor and 
artistry. Eyes are the windows of 
the soul and stained-glass windows 
are the windows of religion. 


The Church, far from hindering the pursuit of the arts and sciences, 
fosters and promotes them in many ways, for she is neither ignorant nor 
unappreciative of the many advantages which flow from them to mankind. 
On the contrary she admits that just as they come from God, Lord of all 
knowledge, so too if rightly used, with the help of His grace they lead to 
God. Nor does she prevent the sciences, each in its own sphere, from 
making use of principles and methods of their own. 


Vatican Council. 








